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LETTERS ON MASSACHUSETTS. 



LETTER I. 

ThjiR Child — 

As you are now able to read pretty 
well in plain reading, I propose to write a num- 
ber of letters to you, concerning the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. In these letters I 
shall tell you a great many things, which you 
will be very glad to know; and I have no 
doubt you will read my letters with great 
pleasure. 

I have long thought, that the children of 
Massachusetts ought to be the best children in 
the world, because they live in this good land, 
and have so many advantages ; and I trust you 
will be satisfied, by i:eading my letters, that I 
have thought right. 

You have already been instructed concern- 
ing your duty, and can tell what conduct is 
proper almost as well as I can. You know. 
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as well as any body, that the right way to be 
happy is to be good. You know, too, that 
those children ought to behave themselves 
best, who have the best means of knowing 
what their duty is. Now there are very few 
children in the world, who are so happily 
situated as the children of Massachusetts j 
very few, who have so much good instruction 
as they have. I hope, therefore, that you will 
be thankful to God for the many and great 
blessings, which he has given you; and that 
you will always behave yourself in such a man- 
ner as to give your parents and friends great 
pleasure. 

I shall take pains to make my letters agreea- 
ble and useful to children ; and as children do 
not like to read long letters, I shall write short 
ones ; so that no child will have need to leave 
off in the middle of a letter, because he is 
tired. But before I write again, I wish you 
to learn, if you have not already learned, to 
count a hundred. I wish you also to get some 
kind person to show you the length of an inch, 
of a foot, of a yard, of a rod. And I should 
ilj^ glad, if the same kind person would endeav- 
our to teach you concerning the length of a 
mile. Before I write again, you must learn to 
;aDSwer the following questions. With very 
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little assistance, you may learn to answer them 
in a short time perfectly well. 

AN AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 

What town do you live in ? 
Which way is north ? 
Which way is south ? 
Which way is east ? 
Which way is west ? 

Which way is northwest? southeast? southwest ? northeast? 
How many inches in a foot ? 
How many feet in a yard ? 
How many yards in a rod ? 
How many rods in a mile ? 

What place, house, or other object, is a mile from the place where 
you are ? 
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The Commonwealth of Massachusetts is the 
same as the State of Massachusetts. A State^ 
or Commonwealth, contains a great many peo- 
ple, living under the same government ;-r-that 
Is, having the same rulers, and obeying the same 
Jaws. Perhaps you do not understand this 
very well now ; but as you grow older, you will 
understand it better. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts con- 
tains a great many people. You know a hun- 
dred is a pretty large number, and a thousand 
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is ten hundred. Now there are more than 
five hundred and forty thousand people in Mas- 
sachusetts. If you had ten barrels full of 
cents, you would not have as many cents as 
there are men, women, and children in this 
Commonwealth. The men, women, and chil- 
dren, that belong to Massachusetts, are called 
the inhabitants of Massachusetts. These in- 
habitants live in three hundred and eight towns. 
These towns have not all the same number 
of people, nor the same quantity of land in 
them. Some towns have a great deal of 
land, and only a few hundred people ; other 
towns have a smaller quantity of land, and 
several thousand people. The quantity of land 
in Boston is less than that in many other towns 
in the Commonwealth ; but the number of in- 
habitants is four or five times as large. When 
we say a town is large or small, we commonly 
speak of the number of people in it. Some 
towns in Massachusetts do not contain more 
than four or five hundred people ; others con- 
tain a thousand, others two thousand, others 
three, four, and five thousand. Salem contains 
thirteen thousand ; and Boston, which is the 
largest of all the towns in the State, contains 
about sixty thousand. I shall give you a par- 
ticular account of Boston and of Salem, and 
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likewise of many other large and beautiful 
towns. Indeed, I shall take much pains to 
make you well acquainted with the Common- 
wealth. 1 hope, therefore, you will not fail to 
study very carefully all the questions you may 
find at the ends of my letters, till you can an- 
swer them with ease and propriety. 

What towD lies north of the town you are in ? 
What town lies south ? What, east ? What, west ? 
How many towns in the Commonwealth ? 
How many inhabitants in the Conmionwealth ? 
How many inhabitants in some of the smallest towns f 
How many in others ? 
How many in the largest of all the towns ? 
What do you mean by inhabitants ? 



LETTER III. 

A TOWN, you know, is a quantity of land, 
divided into lots, fields, or farms, and having 
roads and streets, with houses and inhabitants. 
The town in which you are now living has a 
great deal of land in it. It is a considerable 
distance from one end of it to the other. Your 
mother, or sister, or some other kind friend, 
can tell you of a person who lives a good way 
from your house, and yet lives in the same 
town with you. 

1* 
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Now I have said there are three hundred 
and eight towns in Massachusetts. Massachu- 
setts, therefore, must contain a very large quan- 
tity of land ; and I suppose you would be glad 
to know how large it is. Massachusetts ia one 
hundred and thirty miles long, from east to 
west, and sixty miles wide, from south to north. 
From the most eastern, to the most western 
part of the state, it is nearly two hundred miles, 
and from its most southern, to its most northern 
part, about ninety miles. 1 have got a pic- 
ture of Massachusetts, drawn on purpose for 
you to look at. This picture is called a map 
of Massachusetts ; and you can see by it what 
the shape of Massachusetts is. You can see 
that its shape is very irregular. When you 
look at the map, you must be careful to turn 
your face toward the north, and hold the map, 
so that the words, Vermont^ JVew Hampshire^ 
may be toward the north also ; then the top of 
the map will be north, the bottom, south, the 
right hand, east, the left hand, west. With 
the aid of the map, you will easily learn, that 
Vermont and New Hampshire touch, or bound 
Massachusetts on the north side of it ; that 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and the sea bound it 
on the south side ; that the sea bounds it on the 
east side ; and that New York bounds it on the 
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west side. Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode- 
Island, Connecticut, and New York are States. 
So you see there are other States beside Mas- 
sachusetts. There are indeed many others, 
but I cannot speak of them at present. 

The sea, which touches Massachusetts on a 
part of the south side, and on the east, is call- 
ed the Atlantic Ocean. 

How long is Massachusetts ? How wide ? 

What part of the map is north ? 

What part, south ? 

What part is east ? What part, west ? 

What States touch Massachusetts on the north side of it ? 

What, on the south side ? 

Is there any land on the east side of Massachusetts ? 

What bounds it on the east side ? 

What State lies on the west side ? 
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If you haye studied the map with proper 
attention, you are now quite able to answer all 
the questions at the end of my last letter ; and 
are ready to go on and prepare for answering 
other questions. 

1 suppose you understand pretty well what is 
meant by towns ; but you have often heard 
persons speak of counties. A county is made 
up of a number of towns. The particular 
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reason why a number of towns is called a 
county, you will better understand as you grow 
older. In Massachusetts there are fourteen 
counties. If you attend to the map, you will 
see how they are situated. The most western 
county is Berkshire, the most eastern is Barnsta- 
ble, the most northern is Essex, the most south- 
em is Nantucket. The county of Worces- 
ter is near the centre of the State. The 
names of the counties, beginning at the most 
eastern, are the following ; namely, Barnstable, 
Nantucket, Duke's, Plymouth, Bristol, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, Worcester, Hamp- 
den, Hampshire, Franklin, Berkshire. 

If you look at the map, you will see, that 
Nantucket and Duke's counties are each of 
them surrounded by water. Neither of them 
touches the rest of the land in the State. A 
piece of land surrounded by water, is called an 
island j and the map will show you, that there 
are many such pieces of land, belonging to Mas- 
sachusetts. 

What county do you Irre in ? 

How many counties in Maasachusetts ? 

What are their names ? 

Which county is flie most eastern ? Which the most western ? 

Which the most northern? Which the most southern ? 

Which counties are surroundecl by water \ 

What is an island ? 
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You see by the map, that the counties in 
Massachusetts differ very much from each 
other in size and shape. Barnstable county 
has a very curious shape. It looks somewhat 
like a man's arm crooked at the elbow ; and 
it runs 'out a great way into the sea. Nan- 
tucket county is made up of Nantucket Island, 
and several other small islands near it. Duke's 
county is made up of the island, called Mar- 
tha's Vineyard, and several other small islands. 
Suffolk county is smaller, that is, has less land 
in it, than any other county in the State. You 
might walk from one end of it to the other in 
half a day. There are only two towns m it ; 
but there are a great many people ; and it is 
one of the principal counties in the State. The 
largest county in the State, that is, the county - 
which has the most land in it, is Worcester 
county. I shall give you a particular account 
of the principal towns in all the counties, be- 
fore I finish writing to you ; but I do not like 
to crowd your memory with too many things 
at once. I will, therefore, conclude this letter 
^ with a number of questions, which you must 
prepare yourself to answer by studying the 
mapu 
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Which are the three smallest counties in Massachusetts ? 

Which is the smallest of these three ? 

Which is the largest county in the State ? 

In what part of the State does it lie ? 

How many counties are west of Worcester county 3 

How many» east ? 

How many south and east of Norfolk ? Name them. 

What counties extend across the State ? 

What counties lie between Worcester and Berkshire ? 

What counties touch Worcester county on the east ? 

What covnty touches Middlesex on the southeast ? 

What on the east ? What on the northeast ? 

What counties touch Norfolk on the southeut side ? 

On which side of Pljrmonth county is the county of Bristol I 

What county touches Plymouth county on the southeast ? 

How many counties in Massachusetts touch the sea I 

Which are they ? 

How is Barnstable county situated ? 
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I SUPPOSE it took you some time to learn 
how to answer all the questions in my last 
letter; but as good children love to please 
their parents and teachers, and especially, as 
they love knowledge, I hope you did not feel 
disposed to complain of the number of ques- 
tions. If, however, you find the questions at 
the end of any letter, so many or so hard, that 
you cannot conveniently answer them all at 
one lesson, you may answer a part of them, 
and leave the rest for another time. In this 
Jetter I shall tell you some other things relat- 
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iDg to the counties, which I wish you to re- 
member. 

In every county there is at least one town, 
called the shire town, having a gaol, a house- 
of-correction, and a court-house. A gaol is 
a strong building, having a number of 'small 
rooms, in which persons who are supposed 
to be very wicked are confined. If a person 
is accused of some great crime against the law 
of the Commonwealth, then he is taken and 
locked up in gaol. He is kept there till the 
judge comes to try him; that is, comes to see 
whether he is guilty or not. The judge goes 
to the court-house, and other persons go with 
him, and he holds what is called a court. 
Then the person locked up in gaol is taken 
out, and brought to the court-house to be 
tried. If he is found to be guilty of the 
crime of which he is accused, then he is con- 
demned to be punished ; and the judge deter- 
mines what his punishment shall be. The 
most common punishment is to be sent to the 
state-prison for a longer or shorter period, 
according to the nature of the crime of which 
a person is found guilty. Persons found guilty 
of murder, and of some other crimeS) are 
hanged. 
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The house-of-correction is for idle, drunken, 
quarrelsome, and disorderly persons. Such 
persons are taken and carried to the house-of- 
correction, and made to work. They are 
guarded in the day time, and at night they are 
confined. Naughty boys, who throw stones, 
break windows, fight, steal, or do other mis- 
chief, are sometimes carried to the house-of- 
correction. If you should ever conduct yourself 
in svtA a manner as to be taken and carried 
away and locked up m the house-of-correction, 
you would make all your friends very unhap- 
py, and beside this, you would be very unhappy 
yourself. You would offend God, and expose 
yourself to punishment here and hereafter. 
My prayer is, that you may always remember 
and believe, that there is no real happiness in 
being wicked; — that you may always remem- 
ber and believe, that * God is angry with the 
wicked every day.' 

What is the town called, in which the gaol is ? 

What is the house-of-correction for ? 

What is done at the court-house ? 

When a person is found guilty, how is he punished ? 
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You have already learned, that Massachu- 
setts is diidded into fourteen counties ; and, I 
suppose, by studying the map, you have ob- 
tained a pretty good knowledge of the situation 
of each of them. I shall now go on to tell you 
a great maoy things about the towns; and 1 
have no doubt you will be pleased with .what 
I shall say. 

Towns which are so situated that vessels 
can sail to and from them, are called sea-port 
towns. There is a considerable number of 
such towns in Massachusetts. The people 
who live in the sea-port towns are employed 
in a great variety of business; but the most 
important business is connected with the sea. 
Many persons in the^e towns own vessels, and 
are engaged in loading them with various arti- 
cles for the purpose of sending them to sea. 
The men who go in the vessels are called 
sailors, and the person who has the particular 
care of any vessel, is called the master, or 
captain. Vessels are sent to sea with their 
cargoes, or loads, in order that they may sail 
over the' great wide ocean to distant parts of 
the world. They have sails made of strong, 

2 
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coarse cloth ; and the wind blows them across 
the water. They are sent to a great many 
different countries. Their cargoes are sold, 
and the price laid out for other things to bring 
home. Among the articles brought from dis- 
tant countries in vessels, are sugar, tea, coffee, 
wine, molasses ; silk, fine linen, cotton and 
woollen cloths, calicoes ; hemp, iron, crockery 
ware, knives and forks, penknives, pins, nee- 
dles ; cinnamon, allspice, cloves, pepper, and a 
great many other things. Pepper is brought 
from a large island, ten thousand miles off. 
Tea and china ware are brought from a dis- 
tance as great. Many kinds of fruit are like- 
wise brought from distant countries in vessels ; 
such as lemons, oranges, figs, raisins, and pine- 
apples. These fruits all grow in countries, 
where the winter is not so cold as in Massa- 
chusetts. But then we have apples, pears, 
peaches, and plums, which do not grow where 
lemons and oranges are found. 

The vessels that sail on the ocean are of 
various sizes and kinds. Some have three 
masts, and are called ships ; others have two 
masts, and are called brigs. But a great many 
vessels with two masts are called schooners. 
Vessels with one mast, are called sloops. Be- 
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e these vessels, there is another very curio^ 
id of vessel wliich is carried along through 
e water by means of wheels set in motion 
steam. This vessel Is called a steam-boat. 




When the weather is fine and the water 
looth, it is delightful to stand upon the sea- 
ore, and sec the vessels sailing by. But Uiif 
lather is not always fine, nor is the sea a^ 
lys smooth. Sometimes the wind blows very 
:rd, and the waves roll as high as the tallest 
56. Sometimes the wind splits the sails of 
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the vessels all to rags, and breaks off the masts, 
or turns the vessels over, so that they are filled 
with water, and sink. And sometimes the wind 
and waves drive the vessels upon rocks in the 
sea, or upon the shore, and dash them to pieces. 
A great many poor sailors lose their lives by 
being at sea, when the wind blows hard* 

What are sea-port towns ? 

What is the most important business in sea-port towns ? 
What vessels are called ships ? Brigs and schooners f Sloops ? 
Mention a num))er of articles that are brought from distant coun- 
tries in vessels. 
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A GREAT many people belonging to sea-port 
towns, get their living by fishing. The sea is 
full of fishes, and there are a great many sorts 
of fishes, some large and some small. There 
is the halibut, a great flat fish, that swims on 
its broad side, and has both its eyes close 
together, on the top of its head. The halibut 
is so large and strong, that it often takes sev- 
eral men to pull it into the boat. It is taken 
with hook and line. There is the herring, a 
little bright shining fish, which is caught in 
nets. But the fishes of which the greatest 
quantities are taken, are the cod and ihe mack- 
erel. The cod is a pretty large fish, commonly 
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about a yard long, sometimes longer, and some- 
times shorter. The fishermen go after the 
cod in small vessels. They catch the cod 
with hooks axid lines, sometimes having clams 
for bait, and sometimes little fishes. The 
heads of the cod are cut off, and the fishes split 
open and saltqd. They are brought home, 
and spread in the sun to dry. Thus is made 
what we call salt fish, which you have often 
eaten for dinner. The mackerel, caught also 
with hook and line, is much smaller, and much 
handsomer than the cod. It is about a foot 
long, and streaked with blue and white. They 
do not dry tlje mackerel, but salt them down 
in barrels or kegs. 

But there is another fish, called the whale, 
and he is the largest fish that swims in the 
sea. Indeed he is the largest living creature 
known in the world ; for there is no animal on 
the land, so large as the whale. The whale 
is not good for food, but is taken for the sake 
of bk oil. A part of his fiesh is soft and fat, 
and when it is tried over a fire, a great deal of 
oil runs out of it. The men who catch the 
whales, sail a great way off upon the ocean, in 
large shq[>s; and when they come where the 
whales live, they see them playing upon the 
water. 

2* 
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When the men see a -whale, they get out 
of their ship into their boats, and row towards 
him. One man stands at the head of the boat, 
holding a sharp iron spear in his hand, called a 
harpoon; and when the boat comes close to 
the whale, the man throws the harpoon at him 
with all his might. The harpoon cuts rery 
deep into the soft flesh of the whale, and hurts 
him very much; so he dives down into the 
water to get away ; but he is prevented by a 
long rope which is fastened at one end to the 
harpoon, and at the other end to the boat 
The poor whale does not remain long under the 
water; for whales breathe, as well as men, and 
cannot live long without coming to the top of 
the water for air. But as soon as he comes to 
the top of the water, they throw another har- 
poon at him, till at length he is tired out, and 
dies, and floats on the water. Then the men 
cut off the flesh, which contains the oil. We 
bum whale's oil in our lamps. The best oil is 
called sperm oil, and is taken from the head of 
the spermaceti whale. 

What is said of the halihut ? 

Of what sorts of fishes are the greatest quantities taken ? 
What is said of the size of the whale, and of the manner of taking 
him? 
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I WILL now say something about the country 
tovms. These towns are divided into lots and 
farms, and^most of the people who live in them 
are farmers. The farmers, you know, Jive by 
cultivating the earth. They raise grass, and 
com, and rye, and oats, and wheat, and barley^ 
and flax, and potatoes, and turnips, and hops, 
and pumpkins, and apples. They keep cows, 
and oxen, and horses, and sheep, and hogs. 
They make butter, and cheese, and cider ; and 
raise hens, and geese, and turkeys. When 
they have more things than they want, they sell 
them, and buy tea, coffee, sugar, and other things, 
which they cannot, raise on their farms. 

The greater part of the inhabitants of Mas- 
sachusetts, are farmers; but there are many 
people who have no land, and so have to find 
some other way of getting a living. There are 
shoemakers, who make and mend shoes; and 
blacksmiths, who make iron tools, and who shoe 
horses; and carpenters and joiners, who build 
houses and other buildings of wood; and ma- 
sons, who build brick and stone houses, and* 
walls, and chimneys ; and cabinet mak^i^rs,' who 
make tables, and desks, and sidefaflHk and 
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bedsteads, and other furniture for houses. 
Some people are tanners, and get a living by 
making leather; some are bakers, some are 
tailors, and so*me are hatters. Some make jugs, 
and bowls, and milk pana and other vessels of 
clay, and are called potters. The tinman 
makes pails and other things of tin ; the coop* 
ers make barrels, tubs and kegs. Some peo- 
ple dress cloth, and are called clothiers ; some 
make wagons. and chaises, and coaches ; some 
drive stages ; some print books, and some bind 
books. In some parts of the State, people get 
a living by splitting stones into long square 
blocks, and hammering them smooth. They 
use the stones in buildings of various kinds. 
The best stone for this use, is of a grayish 
blue color, and is called granite. The gran- 
ite is vety hard, but it is split easily with small 
iron wedges. Some people make bricks of 
clay; some make paper; and some make 
clbcks. Some keep various kinds of goods in 
stores to sell, and are called traders and mer- 
ehaat^^ Some are lawyers, soraq^^lfe doctors, 
some are nMRsters, and some keep School. 

There are a great many other sorts of busi- 
ness, which I do not mention now for fear of 
tiring you. 
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LETTER X. 

TiiE people of Massachusetts are generally 
pretty good to work. Some of them com- 
plain a good deal of hard times ; but almost 
all make out to cret a comfortable livincr. Yet 
there are some people Avho are old, and sick, 
and unable to work ; and there are some who 
are idle and^ will not work. Some people in 
almost every town, lay out nearly all the money 
they can get, in buying rum ; and drink so much, 
that they are not fit .for anything. These are 
very bad people ; and if they suflfer ever bo 
much, they suffer by their own fault. But do 
you not pity their poor little children, who 
often go ragged and barefoot, and in the win- 
ter shiver with cold, and sometimes have no 
bread to eat ? I think you must pity such 
poor little children with all your heart, espe- 
cially when you consider, that, for want of cloth- 
ing, many of them are prevented from going 
to school, to meeting, and to the sabbath school. 

The poor old people, and the poor sick peo- 
ple who cannot work, and the little children 
who have nobddy to take caiie of them, arc 
taken care of by the towns ; that is, by the 
inhabitants of the towns. Many towns have 
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are called town-meetings. Perhaps you would 
like to know a little about them. The first 
meeting is commonly held some time in the 
month of March ; and the first thing that is 
done at this meeting is to choose a moderator. 
A moderator is a person to keep order and 
govern the meeting. The men write, on little 
pieces of paper, the name of the person whom 
they wish to have for moderator. These little 
pieces of paper with names on them, are call- 
ed votes or ballots, and the men put them into 
a box or hat. This is called voting or ballot- 
ing. After the men have voted, the votes 
are turned out on a table, or desk, and counted* 
The pwson who has more than half of all 
the votes, is moderator of the meeting. 

After the moderator is chosen, he common- 
ly asks the minister to make a prayer. After 
prayer, the moderator calls upon the people 
to bring in their votes for town clerk. The 
town clerk is the man who writes down in a 
book what is done at the meeting. 

After the town clerk is chosen, the voters 
choose selectmen. , The selectmen are com- 
monly three, five, or seven, of the principal 
people in the towB^Sfho. are chosen every 
year to manage tc^m afl&iirs. They also 
choose persons to say how much tax each man 
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in town shall pay ; these are called assessors ; 
persons to manage the poor-house, and take 
care of the poor, called overseers of the 
poor ; persons to hire schoolmasters and visit 
Ahe schools, called the school committee ; 
persons to oversee the mending of roads, call- 
ed surveyors of the highways. They also 
choose at this meeting a number of other 
officers, but I will not mention them here. 
When you grow older you will know all 
about them. ,A11 the officers chosen at this 
meeting, are called town officers. At thk 
meeting they commonly vote how much mo- 
ney the town will raise to pay the schoolmas- 
ters, to support the poor, to mend the roads, 
and for other purposes. This money is call- 
ed' the town tax,- and every man in the town, 
has to pay his share of it. 

They have other town-meetings every year, 
for the choice of Governor, Senators and 
Representatives. At these meetings they do 
not choose a moderator; but the Selectmen 
keep order. What the Governor, Senators 
and Representatives are chosen for, I will tell 
you in some other letter. I will only add in 
this letter, that the meetii^ for choosing 
Governor and Senators and Counsellors, is on 
the first Monday in April; the meeting for 

3 
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choosing Representatives is in May, at least 
ten days before the last Wednesday. 

In what month is the first annual town-meeting ? 
"When is the Governor, &c. chosen ? 
When are the Representatives chosen? 



LETTER XII. 

By this time, you will be glad to know some- 
thing about the capes, bays, and islands of Mas- 
sachusetts. In order to understand this letter, 
you must find on the map the names of all the 
places I shall mention. 

A Cape is a point of land running out into 
the sea. Massachusetts has three capes. The 
most northerly is Cape Ann. This cape is h^h 
and rocky, and has an abundance of granite. 
Cape Ann is in the county of Essex. 

Southeast from Cape Ann across the water is 
Cape Cod. This cape is very large and long. 
The whole of Barnstable county is situated up- 
on it It is in general low and sandy, and so 
barren, that it produces little else but pine 
trees. The sand is so loose, that it is blown 
about by the wind, and the pine trees are 
sometimes killed, by being buried in the sand. 
The people who live on Cape Cod, are a very 
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honest, good sort of people, and get a living 
by fishing. 

The water between Cape Ann and Cape 
Cod, is called Massachusetts Bay; and the 
southerly part of Massachusetts Bay is called 
Cape Cod Bay. There is a narrow piece of 
land which runs south from the south shore of 
Cape Cod, and which is called Cape Malabar. 
On or near the ends of all these capes, there 
are light-houses. A light-house is a high 
round tower, built of wood, brick, or stone. 
The top of it is like a great lantern. * It has 
glass windows all round, and in the middle 
there are several large lamps. These lamps 
are lighted every night, that the sailors may 
see them, and not run on the shore in the 
dark. There are many light-houses in Mas- 
sachusetts. There is one at the entrance of 
almost every harbour. A harbour is a part 
of the sea, where vessels can ride at anchor, 
protected from storms and winds. 

Buzzfiurd's Bay is a long narrow piece of 
water, which runs up between Barnstable 
county, and Bristol and Plymouth counties. 
It is about thirty miles long, and seven miles 
wide. It is in the most southerly part of 
Massachusetts, as you will see by looking on 
the map. 
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In my next letter I will tell you about the 
Islands of Massachusetts. But iDefore I write 
again, you must be able to answer all the ques- 
tions I am going to ask. 

a 

How many (^apes has Massachusetts ? 

What are their names ? 

Which of them is the most northerly ? • 

Which is the most southerly ? 

Between what Capes is Massachusetts Bay ? 

Where is Cape Cod Bay ? 

Where is Buzzard's Bay ? 

What is a harbour ? 
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The principal Islands in Massachusetts, are 
Nantucket, Martha's Vineyard, the Elizabeth 
islands, and Plum island. 

Nantucket is a coi nty of itself. It is about 
twenty miles from the main land, and is fifteen 
miles long, and eleven broad in tlie widest 
place. The county of Nantucket has only one 
town, which is also called Nantucket. The 
island, county, and town, all have the same 
name. The land round the sea-shore is sandy 
and poor; but in the middle of the island, it 
is cuite crood. There are no trees on the 

1 o 

.island, except a few which have been set out 
for oruament. The climate of the island is 
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mfider than that of the neighbouriog conti- 
nent Continent means the main land. The 
people who lire on the island use the land 
principally for pasture. They keep a great ma- 
ny sheep, but they do not attend much to 
farming. They are almost all seamen. They 
carry on the whale fishery, which^ you remem- 
ber, I described in one of my other letters. 

The town of Nantucket is a pretty large 
town. It has more than seven thousand in- 
habitants. It has seven meetinghouses and two 
banks. A bank is a place where money is kept 
to be let out to persons who wish to hire it. 

They make a great many spermaceti can- 
dles 'at Nantucket. Spermaceti candles are 
very white and hard, and bum with a bright 
light ; they are made of the brains of the 
spermaceti whale. Nantucket is one hundred 
miles southeast from Boston. 

Martha's Vineyard, the Elizab etii Islands 
and two other small islands, called Chippaquid- 
dick and Norman's land, make up Duke's coun- 
ty. This county has three towns, Edgar town, 
Tisbury, and Chilmark ; but neither of them 
is large.* Martha's Vineyard is about nine- 
teen miles long, and in the broadest place, 
ten miles wide. The land of this island is 
mosf Ij low and level , some of it is fertile, but 

3* 
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the greater part is poor. However, it pro- 
duces some com and rye. The trees on the 
island are all small. On the north side of 
Martha's Vineyard, in the town of Tisbury, is 
a fine harbour, called Holmes' Hole. A great 
many vessels come into Holmes' Hole, to 
wait for a fair wind to pass Cape Cod. You 
may sometimes see seventy or eighty vessels 
lying there. 

The Elizabeth Islands are northwest of 
Martha's Vineyard. You can find them oo 
the map. There are about sixteen of them ; 
but they are all small. I would tell you their 
names ; but they are so hard, I am afraid you 
would not remember them. 

Plum Island is in the north part of the 
State. It belongs to Essex county. It is 
eleven miles long, and one broad. On the 
side towards the land, there is some salt marsh ; 
but the rest of the island, except at the south 
end, is little else but heaps of sand. These 
heaps of sand are covered with bushes, wliich 
bear a sort of plum, called the beach plum. 
When these plums afe ripe, many people go 
to the island to gather them. Plum Island is 
joined to the land by a bridge. There is a 
tavern on it, and at the south end, where the 
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land is pretty good, a house or two. On the 
north end are two light-houses. 

Beside the Islands which I have mentioned, 
there are a great many other small islands, 
scattered along the coast of Massachusetts. 

How large is the island of Nantucket ? 

What is said of it ? 

What is the business of the inhabitants ? 

How many towns in Duke's county ? 

What is said of Martha's Vineyard ? 

What is said of Holmes' Hole ? 

Where are the Elizabeth Islands ? 

How many are there ? Are they large or small ? 

What is said of Plum Island ? 
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Before I tell you about the rivers of Massa- 
chusetts, I suppose you would be glad to know 
where the water in the rivers comes from^ 
When it rains, the waters run down the hills 
and mountains, and make little brooks. Very 
often these little brooks run into hollow places 
between hills, and make ponds. There are a 
great many ponds in Massachusetts, but none 
very large. When a pond gets fiill, the water 
runs over and makes a brook or river. Some- 
times a great many brooks run together and 
make a river. Many rivers running into the 
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same river, make a great rirer. 6re9.t rirers 
generally run into the seii, and grow wider 
and deeper by having more rirers run into 
them, till they reach the sea. The place 
where a river runs into another river, or in- 
to the sea, is called the mouth of the river. 
The other end is called the head of the river, 
and the rivers which run into another river^ 
are called its branches. The mouths of large 
rivers are generally wide, land the water so 
deep, that ships can sail up a number of miles* 
There .are two large rivers in Massachusetts ; 
the Connecticut and the Merrimack. But the 
Connecticut is much larger than the Merri- 
mack. Neither of these rivers begins in Mas- 
sachusetts. The head of the Connecticut is in 
New Hampshire, a St^te, which, you remem^ 
ber, lies along the north side of Massachusetts. 
The Connecticut runs nearly two hundred 
miles between the State of New Hampshire 
and the State of Vermont, before it comes into 
Massachusetts. You will see by the map, that 
it runs through th^ western part of Massachu- 
setts. It comes first into Franklin county. 
Where it first comes into the State, it is a 
large and beautiful river about eighty rods 
wide. After it has run through Massachu- 
setts, it passes into the State of Connecticut, 
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and after running about eighty miles, it reaches 
the sea. You may see by the map, that it runs 
to the south, turning a little to the west. But 
there are a great many crooks in it, as there 
are in almost all rivers. The whole length of 
the Connecticut is about four hundred miles. 
The liand on the banks of the river is very 
rich, and many of the towns are very pleasant 
and flourishing. As the Connecticut runs along 
through Massachusetts, several rivers run into 
it. In Franklin county, Deerfield river runs into 
it from the west, and Miller's river, from tlie 
east. In Hampden county, Westficld river 
runs into it from the west, and the Chickapee 
river, from the east. You will find these rivers, 
on the map. Many other rivers run into the 
Connecticut besides those I have mentioned. 
The other large river in Massachusetts is 
the Merrimack. This river likewise begins in 
New Hampshire. It first comes into Middle- 
sex county, and then runs along through Essex 
county till it reaches the sea. After the Mer- 
rimack comes into Massachusetts it runs north- 
east. It is a fine wide river; but its mouth is 
narrow, and is very much barred with sand.* 

* The mouth of a river is barred with sand, when a ridge 
of sand lies across it, and comes so near the top of the water 
MB to make it difficult for vessels to pass over. 
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It is sometimes difficult for vessels to get into 
the river ; but when they have entered it, they 
can sail up eighteen or twenty miles. Nashua 
river, and Concord river run into the Merri- 
mack. 

There are many other small rivers in Mas- 
sachusetts, but I will mention only three more; 
Charles river, which runs into Massachusetts 
Bay; Taunton river in Bristol county, which 
runs south into a bay called Narragansett Bay ; 
and the Housatonic in Berkshire county, which 
runs south, through the State of Connecticut, 
into the sea. This is a fine river, and has 
much rich land on its banks. All these rivers 
you will find on the map, with a number of 
others besides. Long flat- boats pass up and 
down the Connecticut and the Merrimack to a 
great distance; on the Connecticut, nearly three 
hundred miles. 

What do great rivers run into ? 

What is the lower end of a river called ? 

What is the upper end called ? 

What two large rivers in Massachusetts ? 

Which is the largest ^Je^ 

Where is the head of Connecticut River ? 

What part of Massachusetts does it pass through ? 

How wide is it ? 

How long is it ? 

What two rivers in Franklin County run into it ? 

What two in Hampden county ? 

Where does the Merrimack hegin I 
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What counties does it run through ? 

Which way does it Min after it comes into Massachusetts ? 

Into what do Nashua and Concord rivers run ? 

Into what does Charles river run ? 

Into what does Taunton river run ? 

Where is the Housatonic ? 

How ftr up the Connecticut do hoats pass ? 
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The eastern part of Massachusetts, where it 
comes near the sea, is pretty smooth and level. 
The hills are not steep and sharp, but round 
and swelling. In the southeastern part of the 
State, the counties of Bristol, Plymouth, and 
Barnstable are flat. But Worcester county 
and all the counties west of it , are hilly ; and 
there are some pretty high mountains. Berk- 
shire county is more hilly than the rest, and 
has many mountains. 

I shall not mention all the mountains in 
Massachusetts; but I will t6ll you something 
about the most important ones. These are 
Wachusett, Mount Holyoke, Mount Tom, 
Mount Toby, the Hoosack mountains and Sad- 
dle mountain. 

Wachusett mountain is in Princeton, in the 
county of Worcester. The top of it is nearly 
half a mile up in the air. A mountain which is 
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half a mile high, is a pretty high mountain. 
Around the bottom of Wachusett, and some 
way up the sides of it, the land is good pastur- 
age, and the trees where they have not been 
cut off, are large. But as you go up the moun- 
tain, the trees are smaller and smaller, till they 
become small shrubs or bushes. The top of 
the mountain is a ledge of rocks. 

Trees become smaller and smaller as you go 
up a mountain, because the air becomes colder 
and colder. The higher a mountain is, the col- 
der it is on the top of it ; and some mountains 
are so high, that the snow remains on then* 
tops all the summer. But there are no such 
mountains in Massachusetts. Mount Holyoke, 
and Mount Tom are in the county of Hamp 
shire. Mount Holyoke is in Hadley, on the east 
side of Connecticut river, five miles distant 
from Mount Tom, which is in Northampton 
on the west side of the river. Mount Tom is 
the highest ; but neither of them is half so high 
as Wachusett. They have trees growing upon 
them all the way up to their tops. From the 
top of Mount Holyoke is a delightfut prospect. 
One can see a great ways up and down Con- 
necticut river. The rich meadows, and ffreen 
woods, and pleasant towns, look very beauti- 
fully. There is a road to the top of Mount 
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Holyoke, and a great many peojie go up to en- 
joy the prospect. Mount Toby is in Franklin 
county, in the towns of Sunderland and Leve- 
rett ; it is about as high as Mount Holyokc. 

The Hoosack mountains are a long chain of 
hills running north and south through Berk- 
shire county. Some of the highest of them are 
almost as high as Wachusett. The Saddle 
mountain is in the town of Adams, in the north- 
west comer of the State. It has two peaks or 
high points, and is shaped like a saddle. It is 
said to be the highest land in Massachusetts. 

What is said oonceming the eastern part of the State ? 

Concerning the counties of Bristol, Plymouth, and Barnstable ? 

Concerning the western counties ? Concerning Berkshire ? 

How high is Wachusett, and what ri said of it ? 

What is said of Mount Holyoke ? Mount Tom ? 

Of the Hootaek mountains ? 

Which is the highest land in Massachusetts ? 
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I SUPPOSE you would like to know something 
about the different kinds of land in Massachu- 
setts. Some land i» very rich, and bears a 
great deal of hay, or corn, or potatoes, or 
whatever the owner plants, or sows; and 
some land is so poor, it will bear scarcely any- 
thing. That part of Massachusetts, which 
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is near the sea, I have already told you, is 
pretty level and smooth ; much of the land is 
good for grass, and grain, but a good deal of it 
is very sandy. Sandy land is always poor. 

Along the sea-shore there is a sort of land, 
called salt marsh. A great many acres of it 
often lie together; it is perfectly flat and 
smooth, and is so low, that the salt water often 
flows over it. This land is never ploughed, 
but it bares a great deal of grass, which the 
farmers mow down, and make into hay. The 
grass is so often wet by the salt water, that 
the hay made of it has a salt taste. 

Back from the sea the country is rougher^ 
but the land is generally more fertile than the 
land near the sea. When the land lies in 
large round swells, as they are called, the tops 
and sides of the swells are commonly warm 
and good land ; while the land in the vallios, 
between the swells, is often cold and poor. 
But when a considerable river runs through a 
valley, the land on one or both sides of it, is 
often of the very best kind. This land is call- 
ed interval or meadow, and there is a great 
dael of it on the banks of rivers in Massachu- 
setts. Nearly all the rivers have more or less 
of it. On the banks of the Connecticut there 
are many thousands of acres. It bears a great 
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deal of grass and grain, and is very easy to 
{dough and hoe. There is not a stone in it 
It is a delightful sight to see many hundred 
acres of this meadow lying together. It is 
level and smooth, and in the summer is cover- 
ed with grass and com and other growth 
while here and there stands a great elm or 
other beautiful tree, in the field or beside the 
river. 

There is another kind of meadow very dif- 
ferent from this interval land. It is found upon 
brooks and in low places, and bears a tolerable 
kind of grass, but is so moist, that it is seldom 
ploughed. 

There is another kind of land still different, 
which is sometimes called meadow, but which 
is properly called swamp. It is very wet and 
muddy, and bears very coarse, poor grass. 
This land, however, may be made very good 
by digging ditches in it, and letting the water 
drain out. 

In many wet and low places there is a very 
curious sort of meadow, called peat meadow. 
The grass that grows on it is not worth much; 
but the soil of the meadow is a sort of substance 
called peat, which, when dried, is good to bum. 
It is cut up in long pieces, and placed in the sun 
to dry. It is black, and appears to be a great 
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many smail roots twisted together, the spaces 
between them being filled up with black earth. 
When it is dry^ it bums very welL In many 
places, a great deal of it is used for fuelw 

The hills are often so steep, and rocky that 
they cannot be ploughed* But they bear la 
great desd of fine, short, sweet grass, which 
makes very good food for sheep and cows^ 
^This kind of land is called pasture land. Land 
that is ploughed it called tillage land. But in 
some places the hills are very steep, and so 
rocky that the land is not fit even for pasture* 
It is chiefly useful for causing brooks, rivers, 
and ponds to be formed. However, these very 
steep hills often bear a great deal of timber. 
There are all sorts of land from very good t6 
very poor in Massachusetts. But there is little 
so poor, that it cannot be made good by work- 
mg upon it. It is true, where the land is poor 
or rocky, the people have to work haxd for a 
living. But I have observed, and you, if you 
live to grow up, may observe the same, that 
those who are obliged to work hard for a liv- 
mg, are commonly much better, as well as 
much happier, than those who live without 
working at all. Idleness, vice, and unhappi- 
ness are very apt to be together. Idle chiU 
drefii you know^ are always m mischief; and 
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irhen they have done misohie^ thej are aften 
punished; aqd then they are unhappy. But 
children that loye to be doing what is right 
and useful, are commonly yery happy, because 
they know their conduct is pleasing not only to 
fjheir parents, but to their Maker. 

What is said of sandy land ? 

What sort of land is found on large swells i 

What sort in the vallies ? 

What if a river runs through a valley ? 

On what river is there much rich meadow ? 

How may swampy land be made good ? 

What is peat good for ? 

What are the hills that cannot be ploughed good for ?^ 

What grows on the steepest and rockiest hills ? 
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Iw this letter I will tell you something about 
the different kinds of trees that grow in Mas- 
sachusetts, and what use is made of ilicvn. 
There are a great many kinds of trees, but 1 
■hall mention only a few of th:) most useful 
The best kind of timber is tho oak. The 
oak is a stout, thick tree, witi! dark green 
leaves. It bears nuts, called acorns. There 
are several kinds of oak, as white oak, red oak, 
yellow oak, and some others ; but the white 

oak is much the most valuable. It is very 
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tov^h and strong, and is used in building ships, 
and for other purposes for which very strong 
timber is wanted. Oak wood is easily split 
into thin pieces, and great use is made of it by 
coopers in manufacturing hogsheads, barrels, 
and other vessels of like kind. It is excellent 
fuel ; and the bark of the oak is much used by 
tanners in makinor the nicest and best leather. 
Next to the oak the pine is the most useful. 
There is white pine and pitch pine. The white 
pine often grows very tall and straight, without 
a knot or a limb within forty or fifty feet of the 
ground. It is a beautiful tree, and is green all 
the year. It is used for the masts of ships. A 
great many pine trees are sawed into boards, 
and planks, or split into clapboards and shin- 
gles, or hewn into beams, and used for building 
houses, and barns, and stores, and bridges. Pine 
wood is full of pitch or turpentine, and takes 
fire very easily. The pitch is a sort of gum 
which runs out of the tree. They make tar 
and rosin of it. The pitch pine grows in poor 
sandy soils. It is valuable for fuel. The chest- 
nut tree bears a very good nut The wood of 
this tree is often split into long straight pieces, 
called rails, which the farmers use in making 
fences. The walnut tree also bears a very 
good nut. The wood of this tree is the very 
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l>e8t kind of fuel, and, for many uses, it is a 
yaluable timber. It is used for axe-handles ; 
and being yerj tough, it is easily bent into bows 
and hoops. The hemlock is a large tree which 
IB green all the year round. Trees that are 
green all the year, are called evergreens. The 
hemlock is not yery good fuel, though it is good 
timber for many uses; and a great deal of 
hemlock bark is used by the tanners in making 
leather. 

There are several kinds of maple trees ; the 
rock maple, and the red maple, and the white 
maple. The white maple commonly grows on 
low swampy ground. The maple is good wood 
to bum, and cabinet-makers often use it for 
chairs, tables, and bedsteads. From the sap 
of the rock maple a most agreeable sugar is 
made. The best wood for tables is the wild 
cherry tree, which grows large, and can be saw- 
ed into fine wide boards. The elm is a beau- 
tiful tree, and is planted on the sides of streets, 
and before houses, for shade and ornament. 
The wood of the elm is yery tough, and is 
much used for the hubs of carriage wheels, and 
for other purposes. The ash tree affords a 
valuable timber for coaches, chaises, and other 
carriages. 
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All the trees which I hare been deecnbing 
are called forest trees ; but apple trees, plum 
trees, pear trees, peach trees, and others, which 
are planted in gardens and orchards, are called 
fruit trees. These trees do not grow wild in 
the woods. They were brought over by the 
white people who first settled the country. 
Every good farmer in Massachusetts has an or- 
chard of apple trees. About the end of May, 
when the apple tree blooms, the white blos- 
soms, covering all the trees, mak^ a beautiful 
appearance. It is also very pleasant in the au- 
tumn, when the fruit is ripe, to see the trees 
hanging full of apples. The best of the apples 
-are gathered and carried to market, or put into 
barrels to be kept till winter. The women cut 
a great many apples into quarters, string them 
upon twine, and hang them up in the sun to 
dry. Dried apples are used for pies. Th6 
apples which are not gathered for eating are 
made into cider. There is a sort of drink made 
of pears, called perry. 

What kind of oak is the best ? 

What is oak timber used for ? Oak bark ? 

What are the two kinds of pine ? 

For what is the white pine used ? 

What is pitch pine used for ? 

What is said of the chestnut ? Of the walnut ? 

What kind of trees are called evergreeDs ? 

For what is hemlock baric used ? 



N 



On wWt kind of groanddoef the white maple grow ? 
Wbot is maple timber used ibr ? 
WlMit if Oe wild dkerry good for ? 
Wbat tt«ai «f« eftiled tnil trees ? 
WlMt is perry? 
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I AM glad to hear that jou like mj lettei*s so 
well. 1 am told that you read them over seve- 
ral times, and that you can answer the ques- 
tions. I have already told you a great many 
things about the State of Massachusetts, which 
1 do not think you ever were told before ; and 
now I will proceed to give you an account of 
the prmcipal towns in the State. I will begin 
with the county of Essex, and go on through all 
the counties. You must look on the map for 
all the towns I shall mention. The names of 
the most important towns are on the map; but 
the names of the other towns are not put down, 
for fear of crowding it with too many words. 

Beginning at the northeast, the first conside- 
rable town in Essex county, is Newburyport. 
It haB the leist land of any town in the State. 
It contains only «ix hulidred and fortyseven 
acres,-^— about enough for five farms. But there 
are no farms in Newburyport. It is laid out into 
lots and streets. On each side of the streets are 
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houses, shops, and other buildings. Neariy all 
the houses have gardens belonging to them. 
This town is on the south bank, of Merrimack 
river, about three miles from the sea. It is 
one of the handsomest towns in the State. Ves- 
sels come up the river to the town, where there 
are many wharves and stores. Wharves are 
[Jaces built out into the water, where vessels 
can come for the purpose of loodii^ or uit> 
loading. 
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The Merrimack is here about half a mile 
wide, and there la a beautifiil bridge across 
it, supported in a curious manner by great iron 
chains. Newburyport has seven meetinghouses, 
a stone gaol, a market house, two banks, and 
about seven thousand inhabitants. It is thirty- 
eight miles northeast from Boston. 
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Ten^miles south of Newburyport'is Ispwich. 
Thk 18 <Hie of the oldest towns in the State* It 
is quite a large yitlage, and has a court house, 
gaol, house of correction for the county, and 
three meetinghouses. It is on both sides of 
Ipswich river, a pretty large stream, which runs 
northeast through the middle of Essex county, 
and empties into the sea at Ipswich* There is 
a stone bridge of two arches across the river. 
In this town is a factory for making lace. It is 
woven in a very curious sort of loom. There 
is also another large factory for cloth. It is 
built of stone, and is very handsome. In Ips- 
wich is one of the best schools for young ladies, 
which is found in the State. Ipswich is twenty- 
seven miles northeast from Boston. I shall 
omit the questions till I write the next letter. 
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Thirteen miles south of Ipswich is Salem. 
This is the largest town in the county, and the 
oldest but one in the State. Salem is situated be- 
tween two creeks, or inlets from the sea, called 
the north and south rivers. The tide flows up 
these inlets. Across the North river is a lonor 
wooden bridge, which joins Salem to Beverley. 
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The South riiror forms Salem harbour. It is 
a pretty good harbour^ but the water k not 
deep enough for the largest ships, to con^e up 
to the wharves. There are manj rich mer- 
chants in Salem, who own ships and cariy on 
a great deal of trade. Most of the houses in 
Salem are of wood ; but many are of brick, 
and some of stone. Several of the streets are 
paved with round smooth stones ; tod many of 
the houses and other buildings are handsome. 
The town has a fine level common, surrounded 
by a fence and a gravel walk, which is planted 
on both sides with trees. Next to Boston, 
Salem is the largest town in the State. It has 
a court house, a gaol, a large alms house, a 
market house, three banks, eleven meetii^ 
houses or churches, and about thirteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. There is jn this town a so- 
ciety called the East India Marine Society. 
This society has a large ball full of curious 
things, which the sea captains have brought 
home from India and from other foreign coun- 
tries. You would be very much delighted to 
see them. In Essex county there are three 
shire towns, Newburyport, Ipswich and Salem. 
Salem is fourteen miles northeasterly from 
Boston. 
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Fiye miles southwest of Salem is Lynn. The 
road from' Salem to Ljnn, though remarkablj 
good, is over*tough rocky hills, with scarcely a 
house to be seen. Lynn is built on a fine 
smooth plain that slopes down to the sea-shore. 
It is a very neat town, and is famous for the 
manufacture of women's shoes. About ten 
hundred thousand pairs are made in this town 
'eyery year. There is also a great deal of 
chocolate made here. Chocolate is made of a 
sort of nut called cocoa. The cocoa is brought 
in ships from countries that lie a great way 
off to the south. 

In the south part of Lynn is Nahant. Na- 
hant is a high rocky piece of land almcst sur- 
rounded by the sea, but joined to the shore, 
by a narrow ridge of sand and pebbles, a mile 
and a half long. On one side of this ridge 
where the sea breaks, is a fine, hard, smooth 
beach, very pleasant to ride and walk upoa 
A great many people go to Nahant, to enjoy 
the sea breezes, and to walk and ride on the - 
beach, and to see the great waves roll up on 
the sand, or dash into white foam against the 
rocks. 

. Where is Newburyport ? on what river ? and what is- said of it ? 
What is said of Ipswich ? 
In what part of Essex coimty is Salem ? 
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How Uige is Salem ? 

How many meeting-houses ? How many inhabttants ? 

How many shire towns in Essex county, and which are tfaey ? 

For what is Lynn £unoas ? 

What is said of Nafaant ? 
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Besides the towns which I have ahready 
described, there are several others in the 
county of Essex, about which, I dare say, you 
will be pleased to know something. Ando- 
yer is a beautiful town, in the western part of 
the county, twenty miles north from Boston. 
The soil here is very good, and there are 
many fine farms and neat houses. In An- 
dover there are two famous schools ; one is 
called Phillips Academy, and the other, the 
Theological Seminary. Phillips Academy is 
the richest Academy m the State, and the 
oldest but one. About fifty years ago, Mr 
John Phillips and Mr Samuel Phillips, two 
worthy gentlemen, gave a large sum of money 
to establish this Academy. Boys at the age 
of ten or twelve years, if they behave well, 
can go to it, and study Latin and Greek and 
be fitted for college. About a hundred boys 
and young men commonly belong to the Aead- 
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emy. Those who are so poor, that they can- 
not pay for board and instuction, but are good 
young men and excellent scholars, are assisted 
with board, and receive instruction without 
paying for it. 

The oldest Academy in the State was es- 
tablished more than seventy years ago, at 
Byfield, about four miles from Newburyport, 
by Mr William Dummer. It is called Dum- 
mer Academy. The first person who kept 
school in it was Master Moody ; he was a very 
good master, and many of the boys who went 
to school to him, when they grew up, became 
famous men. 

The*Theological Seminary at Andover is on 
a hill, presenting a delightful prospect. There 
are three large brick buildings, standing in a 
row, and before them is a green yard planted 
with trees. About a hundred young men be- 
long to the Seminary. They spend three 
years in study, in order to qualify themselves 
to be ministers of the gospel. They have 
four learned men to teach them, who are call- 
ed Professors. They do not pay anything for 
instruction, and many who are poor, have their 
board paid for them. At Andover considera- 
ble business id done in the manufacture of 
woollen cloths. 



M' 
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Bradford and Hayerhill, thirty miles north 
of Boston, one on the north, and the other od 
the south side of the Merrimack, are pleasant 
towns. They are joined together by a fine 
wooden bridge of thr^e arches. This bridge 
is covered with a roof like a long shed. Ves- 
sels sail up the Merrimack as far as HayerhilL 

On Cape Ann, in the eastern part of the coun- 
ty of Essex, is Gloucester. This :s a very rocky 
town. It is almost surrounded by the sea, 
and affords many beautiful water prospects. 
There are more than seven thousand people 
here ; but they are scattered in three or four 
different villages. The principal village is 
called the Harbour; it is quite thicWy set- 
tled, and his three meeting-houses. At the 
farther end of the Cape is a village, called 
Sandy Bay. It has no harbour; but the peor 
pie have built great stone walls, which rua out 
into the sea and form a shelter for their ves- 
sels. These walls are built of large stonea 
In a storm the waves dash against them very 
terribly. There are large quarries of granite 
in Gloucester; and a great deal of it is split and 
carried to Boston, and to other places. But 
the town is chiefly known ibr its cod and 
mackerel fisheries. Gloucester is thirty mileg 
northeast from Boston. 
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The towns of Beverley and Marblehead, one 
about two mQes north, and the other about 
four miles southeast of Salem, are also famous 
for their fisheries. Danrers, which joins Salem 
CMi the west, has important iron works and other 
factories^ and Amesburj and Salisbury on the 
Merrimack, haye extensiye factories for cot- 
ton and woollen cloths. In the towns on the 
Merrimack many excellent ships are built. In 
Elssex county there are twentyseyen towns, and 
about eighty thousand inhabitants. 

What is said of Andoyer ? 

What famous schools at Andover ? 

Where is the oldest academy in die State ? 

What is it called? 

Where are Bradford alod Haverhill ? 

What is said of Gloucester ? 

What business is followed at Beverley and Marblehead ? 

For what is Danvers famous ? 

For what are Amesbury and Salisbury famous ? 
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The largest town in Middlesex county is 
Charles town. It is in the southeast part of 
the county, and is built on a peninsula between 
the mouths of Mystic and Charles rivers. A 
peninsula is a piece of land almost surrounded 
by water. Charles river is not large, and 

5* 
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Mystic river is ^mall, but as they come near 
the sea both of them spread out to a great 
width. Tiiere are extensive sa.t marshes on 
their b|anks. 

Charlestown has more than seven thousand 
inhabitants, a large almshouse, a market house 
and a bank. There are two long wooden bridg- 
es across the Mystic river; one of them joins 
Charlestown to Maldon, the other joins it to 
Chelsea. Two bridges across the Charles riv- 
er connect Charlestown wi ■ h Boston. Charles- 
town has a harbour and wharves, many ships^ 
and mucli trade. 

In this town is the Slate Prison. It is a long 
building of granite, fi7e stories high and suir- 
rounded by a high stone wall. This prison has 
a great number of very small rooms in it, with 
iron doors and strong locks. The little rooms 
are called cells. No cell has more than one 
window, and that very narrow, letting in only 
a faint light. The windows have iron bars 
across them on the outside. Some of the cells^ 
called dungeons, have no windows at all, and 
arc as dark as the darkest cellar. When the 
u*on doors are opened, they grate on their hin- 
ges; and when one speaks in the cells, it 
makes a most dismal sound. The State Prison 
was made for persons that steal, pass counterfeit 
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mcmey, break open illores and houses^ set fire 
to stores and houses, or do other wicked things 
contrary to the laws of the State, Whcii a 
person has been found guilty of some dreadful 
crime, they shut him up in one of the cells, 
and sometimes chain him there. Those pris- 
oners who are not so bad, go out of their cells 
crery morning ; but they are obliged to work' 
hard all day, and be shut up again at night. 
They sleep upon straw, eat coarse food, and 
are very unhappy. Nothing can be more 
gloomy than the State Prison. If you were 
to go into it to see how it looks, it wbuld 
make you shudder. There are now about 
two hundred wicked persons in it ; but 1 do 
hope no child that reads, this letter, will ever 
behave so bad, as to be shut up in that dread^ 
ful place. 

How is Charlestown situated ? 
How many inhabitants in it ? 
By what is it connected with Boston ? 
What is the State Prison for ? 
What is said of it ? 
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In the town of Charlestown, on a gentle 
•well of land, called Pleasant Hill, is the Mao 
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Lean Asylum for the insane. It is a large, 
handsome building of brick. It was built in 
order that insane, that is, crazy people, might 
be carried to. it, and be better taken care of 
than they could be at home. It is called after 
Mr John MacLean, who gaye a great sum of 
money to support this hospital, and for other 
charitable purposes. In this town is Breed's 
Hill, where the famous battle was fought, 
commonly called the battle of Bunker Hill. 
Your mother, or some other friend, will tell 
you something about this battle. On the place 
where the battle was fought, they are buildiBg 
a yery large monument of stone. Its shape ki 
square, but it is larger at the bottom, than at 
the top; such a pillar is called an obelisk* 
When the monument is finished, it will be 
higher than the highest steeple you ever saw^ 
If will be a noble object to look at. It is made 
hollow, haying stairs within, winding round 
and round, so that one can go up to the top. 
On the top there will be a square flat space, 
surrounded by an iron railing. One will be 
able to see to a great distance from the top of 
the monument. It is built by a society called 
the Bunker Hill Monument Association. 

In Charlestown is a great nayy yard, belong, 
ing to the United States. Massachusetts is 
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one of the United States, but there arc twen- 
tythree other States beside3. The navy yard 
IB enclosed on one side by a high stone wall, 
and on the other sides by the Water. Within 
the wall are brick houses for the officers and 
men; also magazines, and storehouses, in which 
are kept all sorts of articles used in fitting out 
vessels of war; and a number of wooden 
houses, under which they build the largest 
ships. In this navy yard ships of war for the 
United States are built. Some of them carry 
a hundred great guns. There are generally 
several of these great ships lying in the water 
near the navy yard. You will understand 
more about ships of war when you are older. 

What is the insane hospital for ? 

What battle was fought in Charlestown ? 

What is said of the monument ? 

To whom does the navy yard belong ? 

VfThat bit used fori 
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About three miles from Charlestown, and as 
many from Boston, is Cambridge. This town 
has three principal villages; Cambridge-port, 
East Cambridge, and Old Cambridge. This 
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last village has many fine houses, is planted 
with trees, and in the summer season is very 
pleasant. 

Here is Harvard University. A university 
is very nearly the same as a college. Harvard 
College is much the oldest school in the United 
States. It was founded almost two hundred 
years ago ; a few years after the country was 
first settled by white peopJe. It is called after 
Mr John Harvard, who gave a sum of mon^ 
to support it. A great many people have 
since given money to it, and it is now rich. 
The college buildings are on a fine level plain* 
There are seven large buildings of brick and 
one of stone. Several of them are four stories 
high. The building which is called Divinity 
Hall, stands at a considerable distance from 
the rest. The other buildings stand in a 
square, and between them is a fine large green, 
planted with elms, with gravel walks across it* 
All round the square there is a belt of youi^ 
pines and other trees. 

At the University are generally more than 
three hundred young men. Learned profes- 
sors and tutors are here to teach them ; and 
a great number of books for them to read. 
The library has nearly thirty thousand volumes 
in it Once every year there k a great exhi- 
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bition in the meeting-house, which stands near 
the colleges. This exhibition is called Com- 
mencement. Several hundred ladies and gen- 
tlemen from various parts of the country, go 
to Commencement to hear the joung men of 
the University, speak their orations, poems, and 
other pieces, which they have written. After 
a young man has been four years at college, if 
he-: has studied well, and behaved well, he is 
called a Bachelor of Arts. Some of the young 
men remain after they have become Bachelors 
of Arts, to study law and divinity ; that is, to 
to qualify themselves for being lawyers and min- 
isters. A great number of learned and excel 
lent men have been educated at Harvard Col- 
lege. The QpUege has been a great blessing 
to Massachusetts; and I hope and trust, it will 
continue to be so for ages to come. 

Cambridge-port is a large settlement east of 
Old Cambridge, and connected with Boston by 
a very long bridge. It has four houses for 
public worship, a bank, and considerable trade. 
East Cambridge is also connected with Boston 
by a long bridge. At this place there are three 
houses for public worship, a court-house, gaol, 
and an extensive manufactory of elegant cut 
S^ass. Other kinds of business are carried on 
to considerable extent. 
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* 

Where is Cambridge, and what is said of it ? 

How long has the College been established ; and who foonded U? 

How many volumes are there in the library ? '^ 

What is said of Cambridge-porti 

Of East Cambridge? 
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Eighteen miles northwest of Boston is Con. 
cord^ a pleasant town on Concord river. This 
river flows along with a smooth and gentle cur- 
rent Here are two meeting-houses, a court- 
house and gaol. Middlesex county has two 
shire towns, Cambridge and Concord. Fra- 
mingham in the southwest part of the county, 
and Groton in the northwest part, are pleasant 
towns. ; At Hopkinton in the southwest cor- 
ner of the county, is a mineral spring, thought 
to be useful for the cure of several diseases. 
Brighton, near Boston, is famous for its cattle 
fairs. Cattle and sheep, often from two to eight 
thousand in a week, are brought in droves to 
this place. Every Monday there is a sale, 
when the butphers assemble to make their pur- 
chases. At Newton is a respectable school, in 
which young mjen are prepared for thp ministry. 

But the most remarkable towns in the coun- - 
ly, not yet described, are Waltham and Low* 
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clL Waltham is on Charles river, eleven 
miles distant from Boston. The thickly set- 
tled part of the town is called Waltham Plain; 
it iff nearly level, has a good soil, and is well 
cultivated* Here are the Boston and Wal- 
tham factories, at which a great deal of cotton 
cloth is made. The spinning and weaving are 
all done by machinery ; and all the machinery 
is carried by great water wheels,''*' Connected 
with the factories is a large bleachery, where 
the cloth, which is dark colored when woven, 
is whitened. There is also a large machine 
shop, where a great deal of machinery is made. 
There are about eight hundred people employ- 
ed in the factories, which are managed with 
great order and regularity^ 

Lowell is in the northern part of the coun- 
ty, below Pautucket Falls on the Merrimack. 
Eight years ago there were not more than two 
or three hundred people in the town ; now there 
are more than four thousemd. There are five 
streets with large blocks of houses and stores, 
and four meeting-houses. This is the greatest 
manufacturing town in the State. Here are 
seven great cotton mills, all carried by the 
watef of the Merrimack, which is conducted 

* Spinning and weaving are done m the same way m other fac- 
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round the falls in a canal. Besides making 
shirtings and sheetings, they make here a great 
deal of calico. The figures of the calicos are 
cut out on blocks . of wood ; colors are rubbed 
upon them, and thej are stamped on the cloth. 
The persons who work in the factories are 
almost all females. On Concord riyer, which 
empties into the Merrimack at Lowell, are 
woollen factories and powder mills. Lowell 
is about twentjfour miles northwest of Bostcm. 
Just above Lowell and in the town of 
Chelmsford, the Middlesex canal enters the 
Merrimack. A canal is a ditch filled with 
watier, so broad and so deep, that large flat 
bottomed boats full of goods can move up 
and down. The boats are dragged along by 
horses, and there is a path by the side of the 
canal for the horses to walk in. The Middle- 
sex canal is twentyseven miles long ; it is thirty 
feet wide and four feet deep. It reaches across 
the county, and joins Merrimack river to the 
water of Boston harbour. A great many 
boats, and rafts of timber come down the 
Merrimack, pass into the canal, and so reach 
Boston. A horse can drag on a canal more 
than twenty times as much as he can draw in 
a wagon. The Middlesex canal is supplied 
with water from Concord river. They pay 
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moDej for passing down this canal in boats. 
The money which they pay is called toll. 



A Bott drawn tkmg on tb« Caiikl. 

Middlesex county has fortysix towns and up- 
wards of sixty thousand inhabitants. 

Wiat U nU of CoDeord ? 

How muir ihlre tomu in Hiddlewx ! Wlitch tre they .' 

mam ii Omton .' Franlnghun I 

When b WalthMD, tod wfau U raid of flke cotton ftcloriea then ! 

WiMt il ■ bl«u:herr ! 
When b Lowell f and what ii Hidafit? 
What b eeid of HlddleNX eaiul ; 
How much more can a hone draw on a canal, thui ia a wagM) ! 
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The county of Suffolk contains much less 
land than any other county in the State. It 
consits of only two towns, Chelsea and Boston. 
Chelsea is small, containing only about seven 
hundred inhabitants. A considerable part of 
the town is salt marsh, the rest consists of well 
cultivated farms and woodland. There is a 
large hospital in this town belonging to the 
United States, called the Marine Hospital, 
where sick seamen may be taken care of. It 
is a large elegant building of grey granite, and 
beautifully situated. From it there is a .fine 
view of Boston harbour. Chelsea i^ entirely 
separated from Boston ; it is joined to Charles- 
town by a very long bridge across the Mystic 
river. 

Boston is the metropolis of Massachusetts, 
that is, it is the largest and richest town in the 
State. It is called a City, because the people 
of Boston do not choose Selectmen to manage 
towns affairs, as the people of other towns do ; 
but instead of selectmen they choose a Mayor 
eight Aldermen, and a Common Council. The 
Mayor and the Aldermen meet in one room, 
and the fortyeight Councilmen meet in another; 
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all together they are called the City Council. 
The City Council meets commonly once a 
week. This Council has much more power 
than the selectmen of other towns; for it 
appoints many officers, and makes many regu- 
lations ; votes taxes, and does a great many 
other things which in the other towns can 
only be done in a town-meeting. The City is 
divided into twelve parts, called wards ; and 
the voters in each of these wards meet toge- 
ther once a year, to choose Mayor, Aldermen, 
Common Councilmen, Overseers of the Poor, 
and iSchool Committee, just as the voters of 
the other towns meet to choose town officers. 

What is said of the county of Suffolk ? 
What is said of Chelsea ? 
What hurge building in Chelsea ? 
Why is Boston called a city ? 
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I HAVE already told you, that Charles river, 
as it approaches the sea, spreads out into a 
bay. This bay washes Boston on the west- 
ern and northern sides; on the eastern side 
Boston is washed by the sea. Boston is 
almost surrounded by water; it joins the main 

6* 
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land only on the southern side. The peninsu- 
la on which it is built, is about two miles long 
and one mile wide. Where it joins the main 
land it is very narrow this narrow piece of land 
is called the neck. South Boston, howeyer, i& 
separated from the other part of the city by an 
arm of the sea — and appears like a different 
town. It is connected with the peninsula by 
two bridges, one called South Boston Bridge, 
and th'e other, Boston Free Bridge. For a 
hundred and fifty years after Boston was first 
settled, there were only two principal ways of 
getting into it, one by land over the neck, and 
the other across the water in a ferry-boat from 
Charlestown. But now Boston is joined to 
Charlestown by two fine bridges, each of 
them more than a quarter of a mile long, and 
to Cambridge by two more bridges, each about 
half a mile long; and to Brookline by the 
Mill Dam, called atso the Western Avenue, 
which is about a mile and a half long. All 
the bridges are of wood. The piers are 
made of large oak timbers driven into the 
mud, and fastened strongly together. All the 
bridges have lanterns placed at equal distances 
on both sides, which are lighted every night, 
during that part of the month, when there is 
no mooa Two of the bridges, one of them 
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leading to Charlestown, called the Warren 
Bridge, and the other to East-Cambridge, cal- 
led Cragie's Bridge, have their floors covered 
with gravel, so that when you are passing 
oyer them, jou seem to be riding uppD a road. 
The gravel is put on to keep the planks from 
wearing out All the bridges have side walks 
on both sides for foot passengers ; and toll is 
taken at each from the people who pass over. 

What washes Boston on the west and northern sides ? 

What on the east side ? 

What is said of Soudi Boston ? 

How many bridges join Boston to Charlestown ? 

How many bridges join Boston to Cambridge ? -* 

What are these bridges built of? 

What is said of the mill dam ? 
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Boston harbour is very large. If you look at 
the map, you will see, that the land bends m a 
considerable way to make it. It contains many 
islands. There are more than a hundred, large 
and small. Some of them are large enough 
to make valuable pastures for sheep and cattle ; 
but most of them are very small, and many 
are bare rocks. By means of islands the har- 
bour is divided into two parts, called the jnner 
and the outer harbour. The inner harbour la 
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that part of the harbour which is next to the 
city. There is water enough in the inner har- 
bour for five hundred of the largest ships to 
lie at anchor in safety. The entrance of the 
outer is between two islands, aikl very narrow. 
Scarcely two ships can come in side by side. 
Governor's Island and * Castle Island, between 
which is the entrance of the inner harbour, 
are both fortified ; that is, have strong forts on 
them, with very large cannons mounted, in or- 
der to defend the city against enemies. The 
fort on Governor's Island is called Fort War- 
ren ; that on Castle Island is called Fort Inde- 
pendence. Nearly the whole peninsula of Bos- 
tM is surrounded by wharves. Some of the 
wharves run out a great way into the deep 
water, so that the largest vessels can come up 
to them ; the two longed are called Long 
Wharf and Central Wharf. On each of them, 
there is a row of high brick stores and ware- 
houses all joining together. Long Wharf ex- 
tends out intojihe water more than half a mile ; 
near the middle of it there is a well of excel- 
lent fresh water from which vessels are suppli- 
ed. At almost all the wharves on the north 
and east sides of the city, there are constantly 
lying vessels of all sorts and sizes, for the pur- 
pose of loading and unloading goods, and such 
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articles as are brought to the city, and carried 
away from it. The masts of the yessels are 
so thick, that they appear almost like a forest. 
The wharves are covered with hogsheads, 
barrels, boxes, and other things ; and a great 
many carts and trucks are continually employ- 
ed .in brmging goods and carrying them away; 
and a great many people are going and coming. 
Wharves are very busy places, when business 
is lively. 

What is said oi Boston harbour ? 

Ofthe islands in it? 

How Is it diyided ? 

What is said of the entrance of the outer harbour ? 

What is said of the inner harbour f * 

Between what islands is the entrance ? 

By what is Ae peninsula of Boston surrounded ? 

What is said of the wharves ? 
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Almost the whole of Boston, except the 
Common, is taken up with streets and build- 
ings. Some of the houses, however, have 
beautiful gardens. The streets in the older 
parts of the city are narrow and crooked, and 
the buildings are mostly of wood; but in the 
newer parts of the city, the streets are wide 
and straight, and the buildings are of brick and 
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of stone. The streets are paved with round 
smooth stones, such as are found on the sea- 
shore ; and on each side are sidewalks, paved 
with bricks or flat stones. The streets have 
lamps at regular distances, which are lighted at 
night, and most of them have houses on both 
sides, touching each other all the way, except 
where they are interrupted by cross streets. 
The longest street in Boston is Washington 
Street. Here are shops on each side of the 
way for more than a mile. The street is 
crowded with coaches, chaises, and other car- 
riages, and the sidewalks are ful} of people, 
passing one way or tjie other. Every body 
seems to be busy. There is no place so gay 
and bustling as the streets of a great town. , 

The Common is a large beautiful field on 
the westerly side of the city. Round the Com- 
mon are wide smooth gravel walks, planted 
with rows of trees. Some of the trees are 
very . large and old. There are also walks 
acrc^s the Common and trees scattered up 
and down. Not far from the middle is a smaU 
pond of fresh Avater, with young elms round 
its border. The Common is a great ornament 
to the city. On three sides of it there are 
splendid houses. Fayette Place, a block of 
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twenty four brick dwelling houses four stories 
high, fronts it on the east. 

In what part of Boston are the streets narrow and crooked ? 

What is said of pavements ? 

Which is the longest street ? 

Where is the Common, and what is said of it ? 
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The most remarkable building iti the city is 
Faneuil Hall Market. It is built of granite 
and is two stories high ; but the middle part 
is wider and higher than the rest, and has a 
dome at the top. This market house is five 
hundred and thirty six feet long, and at each 
end there is a portico supported by four great 
pillars of granite. These pillars are twenty 
feet high, and more than a yard thick; and 
each is made of a single piece of stone. The 
principal entrances are at the ends under the 
porticos, and there is a wide passage, which 
runs from one end to the other, through the 
whole building. On each side of this passage, 
are places called stalls, occupied by the mar- 
ket men. In thene stalls are kept all kinds of 
meat, as well as btitter and cheese, and all sorts 
of vegetables, fowls, and fish. Every morning 



there is a great crowd of people about the 
market* who come to buy prorisiMis. In the 
second story there are large elegant halls 
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On the sides of the Market House are two 
streets, called North and South Market Streets, 
and on the sides of these streets, opposite to the 
Market House, are rows of stores, built in one 
block, with granite fronts, and four stories high. 
The roofs of these stores, as well as of a vast 
raanj other buildings in the city, are covered 
with slates Instead of shingles. 

In the western part of the city, near tlie 
water side, is the Massachusetts General Hos 
pital This is thought by many people the 
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finest building in the State. It is of granite, 
and has a portico in front, supported by eight 
stone columns. Within it is divided into rooms, 
^which are furnished witK every convenience 
Hbr the sick people who are brought to be 
F taken care of. Many are brought from a 
^ ■ ■ 7 
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great distance. A great number of beneyo- 
lent gentlemen contributed money to build this 
hosptal ; much money was also giyen by the 
State for the same purpose. There is no bet- 
ter use to which money can be put, than to 
give it for such charitable purposes. 

How long is Faneuil Hall Market? 

OfwhatisitbuUt? 

What use is made of it ? 

What is the General Hospital for ? 

Where is it sittiated ? 
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I HAVE no doubt you would like to know 
somethii^ about the schools of Boston. The 
people of the city hayie taken great f>ains with 
their schools. Ther^ are about sixty schools 
kept by women, called Primary Schools. Chil- 
dren from the age of four to seyen are taught 
at these schools to read and spell. At -the 
age of seyen, if the children can read, they 
may be admitted into the Grammar Schools. 
There are eight of these schools in the city, 
besides one, called the African School, for col- 
ored children. In these schools the children 
are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and grammar. The boys may remain 
in these schools till they are ourteen years 
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old ; the girls can stay a year loi3ger. Beside 
these grammar schools, there are two others, 
one called the Englcih High School, and the 
other, the Latin Grammar School. Boys can 
enter the English High School at twelve years 
of age, and remain three years. They are 
instructed in the higher branches of English 
education. Boys can enter the Latin Grammar 
School, when nine years old. At this school 
they study Latin and Greek, and are fitted for 
college. To be well educated is one of the 
greatest blessings a child can enjoy ; and the 
people of Boston have taken care, that no child 
in the city, who is studious and well disposed, 

shall yrvai this Uofloing. Booido the- -schools 

I hare mentioned, there are in Boston a great 

number of priyate schoob; and lately there 

have been established a number of infant 
schools. 

People who are fond of leamii^, are com- 
monly friends to religion and good morals. 
The inhabitants of Boston, oyer since the town 
t^as first settled, haye been noted for attention 
to their ministers, and for going to meeting on 
the Sabbath. There are nearly fifty places 
of public .worship in the city. Some of the 
churches are lai^e and elegant, and all are 
neat and decent. A few of them are built of 
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wood, many of brick, and some of stone. Their 
tall spires^ when seen at a distance, look grand, 
and it is verj pleasant on a still Sabbath mom« 
ing, to hear all the bells ringing to call the 
people to meeting. 

What is 8a(d of pchools in Boston ? 

What children go to Primary Schools ? 

What to grammar schools ? 

At what a^e tre boys admitted to the English high school ? 

To ^ Latin grainmar school ? 

How many places of public worship in Boston ? 
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Thbrb are seroral largo 1 jbrarioe ia So»ton > 

but the largest in the city, and in the State, 
except perhaps the library of Harvard Col- 
lege, is the Boston Atheneeum. This library 
contains twentyfive .thousand volumes. All 
these books are arranged on shelves in the 
different rooms of a large house, given by Mr 
James Perkins, late a rich merchant of Boston. 
Behind the house where the library is kept, 
there is a large building of three stories, called 
the Gallery of Fine Arts. This building is a 
part of the Athenseum. In the lower story the 
libraries of several societies are kept. The 
upper story forms a single room, and is lighted 
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from the top faj an opening m the roof. This 
room is used for exhibiting pictures ; there is 
an exhibition of pbtures here eyery summer. 
The money which the people pay who come 
to see the pictures, is for the use of the Athe- 
naeum. 

In Court Street is kept the New England 
Museum. This is a collection of all sorts of 
curiosities, filling eleven large halb and cham- 
bers. You would like very well to see them ; 
and whenever you go to Boston, by paying a 
few cents you may see them all. There are 
a great many images of wax; a great many 
skins of animals, stuffed so as to look almost as 
if the animals were alive ; a great many curi- 
ous shells, taken from the sea; a great many 
snakes and other reptiles ; and all sorts of in- 
sects and birds, as well as- a great many fine 
pictures and prints, and other curiosities, more 
than I can remember. 

Which is the largest library in Boston ? 
Give some account of the Atheneum. 
Of the New England Museum. 
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Onb of the largest and finest buildings in 
Boston is the State House. It is of brick, and 
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painted a browrash white color. It is on the 
top ol' a hill, called Beacou Hill, which is the 
highest land io the city. Id the front of the 
State House is a portico, supported bj lai^ 
pillars ; aiid od the top is a great dome. What 
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a dome is you will see hy lookiDg at the pic- 
ture. At the top of the dome is a small room 
with large windows, called the lantern. From 
this lantern one may have a fine yiew of the 
city, the harbour, and the surrounding country. 
It is very high. People who are coming to Bos- 
ton see th« dome of the State House at a 
great .distance. 

I presume you would like to know what this 
great building is for. I will tell you as miich as 
I think you can possibly understand. A great 
number of gentlemen are chosen every year to 
go to Boston and make laws for the people of 
Massachusetts. These £:entlemen are chosen 
every year at town-meetings, as I have already 
told you. One of them is called the Governor, 
another the Lieutenant Governor, nine are call- 
ed Counsellors, because they advise the Gov- 
ernor ; about forty are called Senators, and the 
rest, being about four hundred, are called Re- 
presentatives. Thiese gentlemen meet in the 
State House twice every year. The Repre- 
sentatives meet in a large beautiful hall in the 
centre of the State House, called the Represen 
tativcs' room. The Senators meet in another 
hall much smaller, but very beautiful, called 
the Senate Chamber. The Governor, Lieu- 
tenant Governor and Counsellors meet in an- 
other room, called the Covvucil CtvaxoJa^^. 
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The Governor and Council, Senate and 
Representatives all . together, are called the 
General Court, or Legislature. Laws are 
made in this way. A Representative who 
wishes to have a law made, writes it down on 
a piece of paper. This writing is called a bill. 
A gentleman called tltfB Speaker, reads the bill 
to the Representatives, and asks those who 
wish it tov^ become a law, to hold up their 
hands; then he asks those who do not wish it 
to become a law, to hold up their hands. If 
the number of Representatives, who wish it to 
become a law, is greater than the number who 
oppose it, the Speaker signs the bill with his 
own name, and sends it to the Senate. A gen- 
tleman called the President of the Senate, reads 
the bill to the Senators ; and if they like the 
bill, they hold up their hands for it. Then 
the President of the Senate signs the bill and 
sends it to the Governor. If the Governor 
likes the bill, he signs it; and then it becomes 
a law; and every body in the State must obey 
the law or be punished. Sometimes, however, 
the bill is first brought into the Senate, and 
sent to the Representatives, and from them to 
the Governor; but all bills relating to taxes 
must begin in the house of Representatives. 
Laws are not made, however, so fast as you 
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might suppose from this aceount. For very 
often the Representatiyes and Senators talk a 
long time about a bill, before they take a Yote 
upon it. 

Where is die State House? 

Whatisitfor? * 

How are lawtf made ? 

. ■*- 
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Boston is a large and beautiful city, and 
there are a great many things in it worth 
knowing, besides those I hare spoken of. 

Some of them I -w^iH jiurt mention i^ . but I ehaU 

not describe them at length, for fear you 
should grow tired of my letters. There are 
two markets besides the one 1 have mentioned; 
Boylston Market and Parkman's Market; three 
court-houses*, one of them large and elegant, a 
large stone gaol, two houses of correction, 
and a house of industry for the relief and 
support of the poor ; there are eighteen banks, 
and eighteen insurance offices. By paying a 
certain sum at one of these offices, a person 
may have his house and furniture, or his ves- 
sels insured ; that is, if his house be burnt, or 
his vessel lost, the insurers will pay him for it 
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There are several large beautiful halls for 
tnusical concerts and other public purposes. 
Faneuil Hall is a noble and elegant building. 
The great hall in it is seventysix feet square 
and twentyeight feet high. It is used for 
public meetings of the citizens. In Boston 
there are a great many spacious and conveni- 
eft houses for the accommodation of travel- 
lers; one fcjust finished is called Tremont 
House. This is a very extensive and ele- 
gant building with a stone front, containing 
one huudred and eighty rooms, some of them 
very lai^e, and all of them handsomely fiir- 
nished* It is much the largest house of the 
kind in thfi^fitate. 

A very great number of stage coaches run 
out of Boston and come into it every day, 
from almost all parts of the country. There 
are coaches which go every hour to Charles- 
town, Roxbury, and other neighbouring towns. 

In Boston there are numerous printing of- 
fices, where books are printed, and bookstores, 
where books are sold. At the diiSerent print- 
ing offices there are printed about forty news- 
papers. • Some are published six times a week, 
others three times, some twice, and some once 
a week. These papers are carried by the 
stage coaches into all parts of the country. 



,*», 
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There are printing offices, and newspapers are 
published in most of the larger towns, as well 
as in Boston ; but there is much more work of 
this sort done here, than in all the rest of the 
State. 

I have now been a long time giving you an 
account of the county of Suffolk and of the 
city of Boston. In several of the following 
letters I shall go on to describe the other 
counties. 

How many markets in Boston ? 

How miffiy banks ? Insurance offices ? 

Hiow many diwspapeis printed there ? 
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South of Middlesex is the>^county oi Nor- 
folk. In the northeast part of this county, are 
Brookline, Roxbury and Dorchester, joining 
Boston, or separated from it only by the water. 
These towns have much excellent land, and 
are cultivated like gardens for the supply of 
Boston market. Scattered over them are 
many beautiful country seats, owned by rich 
gentlemen in Boston. 

South of Dorchester are Milton and Quincy. 
At Quincy are large quarries of granite. The 
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etone of which the Bunker Hill Monument is 
built, is brought from this place. From the 
quarries to the landing place on Neponset 
river, a distance of about three miles, is a rail 
road to carry the stone over. A rail road is a 
road so contrived, that the wheels of the wagons, 
instead of rolling on the ground, roll along on 
smooth strips oi iron, fastened upon rails of 
wood. On such a road a horse can drag about 
twenty times as much as on a common road. 

At Milton are the Blue Hills, the highest 
land in the neighbourhood of Boston. Dedham, 
the shire town of the county, is on Cifarles river. 
This is a handsome tpwn, with a court-house, 
gaol, five meeting-houses, a bank, and about 
three thousand inhabitants. Here also are 
som6 considerable factories. Dedham is ten 
miles southwest from Boston. 

Norfolk county is well watered by Charles 
and Neponset rivers. These rivers are in part 
united by a stream called Mother Brook, which 
is considered as a great curiosity. This brook 
begins at Dedham, and carries about a third 
of the water of Charles river into the Nepon- 
set. At Franklin, in the southwest corner of 
the county, are considerable cotton factories. 
Norfolk county contains twentytwo towns, and 
about forty thousand inhabitants. 
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Where is Norfolk county ? 

What towns in the northeast part of the county, and what is said 

oftiiem? 
What Is there remarkable at Quincy ? 
What at Milton? 

What is die diire town, where is it, and what is said of it f 
What is said of MoOier Brook ? 
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Plymouth is the oldest county in the State, 
and the shire town of the county, also called 
Plymouth, is the oldest town. This town is 
situated thirtysix miles southeast from Boston, 
on a bay, called Plymouth bay. It contains a 
great deal of land ; near the shore the land is 
pretty good; but farther back it is barren, 
and much of it is yet covered with woods. 
Here is a spacious harbour ; but it is shallow, 
and exposed to the east winds. Plymouth has 
some trade and many fishing vessels. Here 
are the court-house and gaol for the county, a 
bank, four meeting-houses, and about four 
thousand inhabitants. If you go to Plymouth, 
the people there will show you the first well 
that was dug in Massachusetts. They will 
also show you the rock on which the people 
who first came to settle in Plymouth, stepped, 
when they landed from the ship. This rock 

8 
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is on the seashore ; but they have split dff a 
great piece of it, and moved it up into the 
town. The peojJe who first came to settle 
here, are called the Pilgrims. A pilgrim k a 
person who travels a great way on account 
of religion. The persons who have descended 
from these first settlers, have formed a society 
called the Pilgrim Society; and they have 
erected in this town an elegant building of 
stone, called Pilgrim Hall, in which they have 
their meetings. Every year they celebrate 
the day on which the Pilgrims landed. 

North of Plymouth, but on the same bay, 
are Kingston and Duxbury; they are consid- 
erable towns and have some trade. The 
country all around is flat and sandy ; but there 
are some pleasant towns. Hingham, in the 
northern part of the county is noted for the 
manufacture of pails, tubs, boxes and all other 
kinds of wooden ware; here also is a manu- 
;^iactory of umbrellas. In the western part of 
the county is the town of Middleborough. 
Here is the largest pond in the State ; but 
what is most remarkable, they rake up from 
the bottom of this pond a great deal of iron 
ore. This ore looks like a reddish sort of 
stone. It is put into a very hot fire made of 
charcoal. The iron melts and runs from the 
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0cb. Aftev thiB iroB i& separated from the 
other aubstwces mixed with it, it is pounded 
out inta bam, and then it is trailed bar iron. 
But much of the iroa is made into pots and 
kettles and stores: and andironsi and manj 
other thifi^ Thej are made by letting melt* 
ed ircoi run into moulds or places made in 
sand Scituate in the north part of the counfy 
it. a considerable town^ having nearly four 
tliousand people. In Plymouth county there 
are twentyone towns, add more than forty 
thousand inhabitants. 

What is Mid of Plymoutii ? 

Wliit «i« tiie people called who first landed at Plymouth ? 

Where are Kingston and Duxbury ? 

Where is Hingham, and kit what is it famous ? 

Wheie is Middleboroiigh, and what is said of it? 
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Sounfl&AST of Plymouth county is BamstaUe 
county on the peninsula of Cape Cod. It is 
joined to Plymouth county by a neck of land 
abcHit eight miles wide. Barnstable county is 
generally rery sandy and barren. There is, 
however, a considerable quantity of land on the 
cape, which is well cultirated ; and there is also 
a great deal of valuable wood land. 
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The greater part of the people of the coun- 
ty get their living from the sea; they are 
sailorg and fishermen. Almost every town has 
a harbour. Were it not for this, the cape would 
be much less valuable than it now is. 

In several places great quantities of salt are 
made from sea water. The water is pumped 
up into large shallow boxes made of jJanks or 
boards, called vats. The pumps are worked 
by machinery which is turned by the wind# 
The water in the vats is exposed to the sun and 
air, and by degrees it dries up and leaves the 
salt. As the water dries up, the salt forms in 
beautiful pieces or lumps, called crystals 
After all the salt which the water in a vat 
contains, is formed, there remains a liquid called 
bittern. From this are made other substances, 
called Epsom Salts, Glauber Salts, and magne- 
sia. These are used in medicine. 

The shire town of Barnstable county is also 
called Barnstable. It is situated on an inlet or 
small bay at the bottom of Cape Cod Bay. 
The land in this town is better than in most of 
the other towns on the cape. Barnstable has 
a pretty good harbour and considerable ship- 
ping. In the thickly settled part of the town 
the houses are generally neat, and many of them 
are elegant. Barnstable contains several houses 
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for public worship, a court house and gaol. 
The nuoQ^ber of its inhabitants is about four 
theusand. It is sixtjsix miles southeast from 
Boston. 

Proyincetown is the last town on the cape. 
It bends round in the shape of a hook, and 
encloses a fine harbour, called Cape Cod har- 
bour. From the water of the harbour to the 
water on the other side of the cape is about 
two miles. The country is sandj and barren, 
bearing only a few small pines, and affording 
sedge and beach grass forjhe support of a 
number c^ cows durmg summer, and a quantity 
of salt hay for their support during winter. 
Some green com and other vegetables for sum- 
mer use, are raisea m gardens ; but nearly all 
the meats and vegetables used by the inhabi- 
tants, are brought from Boston. The houses 
are generally neat in appearance, and all face 
the harbour. The -number of people is over 
twd thousand. Tfeey are engaged in the fish- 
eries, in making salt, and in some foreign com- 
merce. Their chief employment however is 
fishing. They catch vast quantities of cod, 
mackerel and herring ; and they very often take 
large whales that come into the harbour. The 
boys go out to sea as soon as they are strong 
enoi^h to pull up a codfish. The ^o^e ^v^ 

8* 
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Id Bristoi county there are nineteen towns 
and more than forty thousand inhahkants. 

I shall Baj nothing here about Di;&es coun- 
ty and Nantucket, because I have already de- 
scribed them in ^ring an account of the islands 
of Massachusetts. 

The nine counties, Ektses:, Middlesex, Suffolk^ 
Norfolk, Bristol, Plymouth, Barnstable, Dukes 
county and Nantudcet, are cdled the eastern 
counties. They all touch the sea, and many 
of the peo{de who live m tfai^n, c^re ei^aged 
more or less in commerce and the fisheries. 
This is the oldest part oi the State; it is 
more thickly settled than the other parts^ and 
has more large towns. The other fire counties 
are called the western counties. They do not 
touch the sea. They have no seaports nor 
ships, and the people are mostly farmers. 

In what part of the State is Bristol county ? 

What other State does it touch ? 

What riYer waters it, and what is said of this river ? 

What is ^e shire town, and what is said of it ? 

Where is Troy, and for what is it remarkable ? 

Where are Fair Haven and New Bedford, and what is dd of 

them? 
Which of the counties are called the eastern counties ? 
What are the other five counties called ? 
What is said of the eastern counties ? 
What of the western ? 
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Worcester county is near the middle of the 
State, and runs across from one side of it to 
the other, touching the State of New Hamp* 
shire on the north, and the. States of Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island on the south. This 
county is, in some parts, rough and hilly, and has 
many ponds and rivers. Fire considerable 
rivers have their heads near the middle of it. 
You may look for them on the map. The 
land in this county is generally good for grass 
or for grain. The hills make excellent pas- 
tures, where a great many cattle are -fed ; and 
great quantities of butter and cheese are 
made in this county. 

The shire town is also called Worcester 
It is near the middle of the county^ and is one 
of the largest inland towns in the State. The 
village is situated in a beautiful valley in which 
several streams unite and form the Blackstone 
river. Here is a handsome court-house, built 
on a swell of ground, and surrounded with gra- 
vel walks ; a large stone gaol, a bank, four hous- 
es for public worship, many handsome stores 
and dwelling houses ; and the whole town con- 
tains about five thousand inhabitants. There 
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is one fine street, with houses on both sides, 
more than a mile long. The land round the 
town is fertile and well cultivated. A great 
man J roads from rarious parts o£ the State 
meet at Worcester aiid there is much trarelr 
ling through the place* 

At Worcester, begint the Blackstone canal, 
which follows along the iHlackstoiie rirer, till 
it reaches Providence, a large seaport towa m 
th^ State of Rhode Island. This cjuiai^ k 
forty miles long, and is made in the same waj 
as the Middlesex canal. It is supplied with 
water from the streams which form the head 
of Blackstone river. This canal has been fin- 
ished only a short time. But there are a great 
many goods and other articles carried up and 
down through it. It is a great advimtage to 
the county. Worcester is forty miles west 
from Boston. 

Leicester, six miles southwest of Worcester, 
is a considerable town. Here is a respectable 
academy, which has been established many 
years, a large cotton factory, a syth^ factory, 
and an establishment for making cards. Lan- 
caster, fifteen miles northeast of Worcester, is 
the oldest town in the county ; it is situated at 
the meeting of two large branches of Nashua 
river, and along their banks is some very rich 



and beautiful interyal. Here also is a /respect- 
able academy. Leominster, whicii joins upon 
Lancaster on the west, is remarkable ior i;he 
manu&cture :of -eombs, and Sterlii^ for chairs 
and hats*'^ There are large factories for 
cotton "^nd woollen cloths at Fitcfaburgh, Mitl-^ 
buiy, Mendon, and some other jJaces. Brook- 
'field, Pcf^tersham, and Barre, in the western part 
ef the eountj, are wealth^r and important towns. 
Worcester county has fiftyfour towns, and 
"more than e^hty thousand inhabitants. 

Where is Worcester county ? 

<Whati8said6fit? 

ftVhat is the 4ure tDWD, tod -what is sftid of it ? 

What canal begins here, and to what place does it extend ? 

How long is this canal ? 

Where is Ldeester, and what is said of it ? 

Where is Lancaster, and what is said of it ? 

For what are Leominster and Sterling remarkable ? 

Are there any cotton foctofies in this county, and where ? 
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West of Worcester lie the three counties of 
Tranklin, Hampshii-e, and Hampden. They 
formerly made but one county, called Hamp 
shire. Through the middle of these three 
counties the Connecticut riyer passes, and on its 
banks are found mueh excellent land, and many 
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fine towns. Back from the river on both sides, 
the land becomes hilly; in some places it is rocky; 
in others there are large sandy plains ; but gen- 
erally, the soil is fertile and well cultivated. 

Franklin^ on its northern side, touches the 
States of New Hampshire and Vermont. As 
you descend the Connecticut the first town in 
the county, on the eastern bank of the river^ is 
Northfield. Here is a handsome village, con- 
sisting of one street about a mile long. A great 
part of this town is excellent land, particularly 
the meadows, or interval. 

Farther down the river, on the other side, is 
Greenfield, the shire town of the county. This 
is a beautiful and flourishing town. The village 
is on a high plain. It has two streets which 
cross each other. 

The houses are generally handsome, some of 
them elegant, and several of them of brick. 
Here is a court-house, gaol, and three or four 
meeting-houses. Greenfield is ninetyfive miles 
northwesterly from Boston. Next below 
Greenfield is Deerfield. Deer field river, a lai^ 
and beautiful stream, winds through the town, 
and falls into the Connecticut, and forms a large 
tract of the richest interval in Massachusetts. 
Here also there is a very pleasant street, a mile 
long, with neat houses on both sides. The peo- 
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pie are mostly farmers. They have a small 
piece of land about their houses, called the home 
lot, while the rest of their farms lie at some 
distance* The same thing is common in many 
othei* towns on the Connecticut 

At Deerfield is an academy having a consid- 
erable library, philosophical apparatus, and mu- 
seum. Opposite to Deerfield on the other side 
of the river is Montague. These two towns 
are joined together by a bridge across the 
Connecticut. In Montague the Connecticut 
runs down a rocky and steep place, where 
the water foams and looks as white as sno#. 
This place is known by the name of Montague 
Falls. Around these falls is a canal, that boats 
may pass up and down. New Salem, in the east- 
ern part xjif the county, is a large and respectable 
town, having an academy. In the county of 
Franklin there are twentyfive towns and thirty 
t housand inhabitants. 

What three counties west of Worcester ? 

What river passes through these counties ? 

What is said of the land and the towns on the rithtr ? 

What is said of the land at a distance from the river ? 

What States does Franklin county touch on the north side ? 

Where is Northfield» and what is said of it ? 

Where is Greenfield, and what is said of it? 

What is said of Deerfield ? 

Of Montague, and the falls? 

9 
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South of Franklin county is Hampshire- 
Hatfield and Hadley are fine towns ori the 
Connecticut, very much like the river towns 
which I have already described. At South 
Hadley there is another fall of the Connecticut, 
and here also is a canal for boats to pass up 
and down. 

Northampton, the shire town of the county, 
is perhaps the most beautiful town in the State. 
It is on the west side of the Connecticut, near 
the middle of the county. Mount Tom and 
Mount Holyoke, which are near Ky, give much 
beauty to the scenery. The land is interval 
and rich. The village is built on ten streets, that 
stretch out from one centre. Here are a hand- 
some court-house and gaol, three elegant meet- 
ing-houses, a bank, and about three ^ousand 
inhabitants. At Northampton is a school for 
boys on a new plan, called the Round Hill 
school. This town is connected with Hadley, 
on the other side of the river, by a fine bridge, 
supported on six stone piers. The Farmington 
canal extends from Northampton to New Haven, 
a large seaport town in the State of Connecticut. 
This canal is just finished, and is likely to be 
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very useful to the towns through which it 
passes. Northamptoti is ninetyiive miles west 
from Boston. 

. Eight miles northeast of Northampton is 
Amherst, a fertile and beautiful town. Here is 
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a very flourishing college lately founded, called 
Amherst College. There are now about two 
hundred young men belonging to it. The col- 
lege buildings are most delightfully situated on 
a swell of land, presenting an extensive prospect 
to the west oyer the valley of the Connecticut. 
There is also a schbol for ' bonf^ 'isiitlilar to the 
one at Northam{kon,cil[l^ 'the Mount Pleasant 
Institution. A j^espei^tablie acadeiny is connect- 
ed with the college. At Ware, in the south- 
east corner 6( 'the dourity, are extensive cotton 
and woollen manufactories. Hamphire county 
has twentythree towns and aboiit thirty thou- 
sand inhabitjaiitifs. 

What couni^ Kes BOfutii of FrankUn ? 

What is tbe lHh^ town, and what is said of tt ? 

What canal begins at Northampton, and what is said of it ^ 

Where is Anihetst, and what is said of it ? 

What coIk|ge'iind schools are here ? 

Where is Ware, and for what is it remarkable ? 
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South of Hahapshire is Hampden county, 
which touches the State of Connecticut. 
Springfield on the east side of Connecticut river 
is the shire town; and a fine town it is. The 
village is on a rich piece of high interval. Back 
from the river is a high sloping bankwhich run^ 
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about the same course with the rir^r. On 
tfak bank are manj hapdsome houses which 
overlook the rest of the town. At the top of 
the bank begins a sandj plain which extends 
back several miles. Most of t)ie houses are on 
a single street which runs two miles along the 
river. The houses; are mostly on the west side 
of the street, while a fine brook passes some 
distance on the eastern side. The buildings are 
all neat and many of them are elegant. Here 
are a court-house, a gaol, a fine bridge, connect- 
ing the town with West Springfield, and three 
meeting-houses. There are several ot her meet- 
ii^-houses in the town, and more than six thou- 
sand inhabitants. In this town the United States 
have an extensire armory. An armorjr is a 
place where guns are made or kept. West 
Springfield, on the opposite side of the Connec- 
ticut, is a large, pleasant, and fruitful town, con- 
taining more than three thousand inhabitants. 
Westfield is a very pleasant and flourishing town 
on the Westfield river. The canal from North- 
ampton to New Haven passes through this town 
and promises to contribute much to increase its 
prosperity. Here is a respectable academy, and 
nearly three thousand people. 

The county of Hampden is well watered by 
*the Chickapee and Westfield rivers. At Mon- 

9* 
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son and Palmer in the eastern part of the county^ 
are extensive manf actories of cotton and wooL 
This county has nineteen towns and more than 
thirty thousand inhabitants. 

Where is tiie county of Hampden ? 

Where U the shire town, and what is said of it ? 

What remarkable establishments are here ? 

What rivers flow through, thii county ? 

Where are Monson and Palmer, and what is said of tliem f 
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The most western county of Massachusetts 
is Berkshire. It runs across the whole breadth 
of the State. On the north it touches Vermont, 
on the south it touches Connecticut, and along 
its western side is the State of New York. 
Berkshire, as I have told you before, is very 
hilly, and in some places mountainous. All hilly 
countries have many ponds, and brooks, and 
rivers ; and by looking on the map, you will see, 
that four considerable rivers and a great many 
smaller ones, have their sources or heads in this 
county. The soil of this county is generally 
excellent. 

The shire town is Lenox, one hundred and 
twentyfive miles west from Boston, and pleas- 
antly situated on the Housatonic river. The 
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ySIage is on a gentle slope, and on 6De princi- 
pal street. Here are a court-house and gaol, 
two meeting-bouses, and more than one hundred 
handsome dwelling houses, shops, and stores. 
Here also is a flourishing academy. The place 
is almost surrounded bj mountains, " and the • 
scenery is beautiful, iron ore is found here in 
great abundance, and white ^larble is so plenti- 
ful, as to be used for door steps. Large quarries 
of it are worked in various places. 

North of Lenox, in a fertile valley, where two 
rivers meet to form the Housatonic, is Pittsfield. 
In the centre of the town is a beautiful village ; 
the rest of it is divided into rich and well cul- 
tivated farms. Here are three meeting-houses, 
a bank, and an academy. Here also is the 
Berkshire Medical Institution, wherer about one 
hundred young men study medicine anif-Tearn 
to be physicians. 

In the northeast corner of the county, at the 
meeting of two branches of the Hoosick river, 
is Williamstown. The Hoosick runs northwest 
into the State of Vermont ; afterward it passes 
into New York, and empties into the Hudson, 
a great river, of that State. At Williamstown 
is a large and handsome village ; and here too 
is Williams' College, founded by Col(»iel 
Ephraim Williams, a worthy gentleman who 
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lived about eighty years ago. There are two 
large college buildings of brick, and about a 
hundred students. Many excellent men hare 
been educated at this colleofe. 

There are three colleges in Massashusette. 
Harvard University, Willianjs' College, and Am- 
herst College. Any youth who chooses to study, 
may get a very good education at either of them. 

Stockbridge, south of Lenox, is a pleasant 
and fertile town, situated on the Housatonic. 
The county of Berkshire has thirtyfive towns, 
and more than forty thousand inhabitants. 

Where is Berkshire, and what is said of it ? 

What is the shire town, and what is said of it ? 

Where is Pittsfield, and what is said of it ? • 

Where is Williamstown, and what college is there ? 

How many colleges in the State, and where are they f 

Where is Stockbridge ? 
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1 SUPPOSE that by this time yoq are almost 
tired with reading about towns, and court- 
houses, and gaols. No wonder if such little 
folks should be tired with travellino: all over the 
State ; for you see we have been from one end 
of Massachusetts to the other ; and have stop- 
ped at all the principal towns on the way. I 
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lo not expect you will remember all I have 
told jou about the different towns, by reading 
my letters once or twice over. If you wish to 
remember them, you mu^t read them over a 
great many times, and look out all the towns on 
the map, and study very carefully to answer the 
questions. I do not suppose that all my letters 
^^il|iU please you alike ; but then you must con* 
' r, that those letters which are not the most 

neasant to read, may be the most important to 
be remembered. 

It is very necessary for every child of Mas* 

sachnsetts to know a good deal about the Com- 

nhpwealth ; and it is for this reason, that I have 

^n pains to write these letters. It is much 

asier, and commonly more pleasant, to read 
letters, than to write them ; but as I hope you 
read carefully and study well what I write, I 
take great pleasure in writing. Nothing pleases 
a father more than to find his children ready 
and willing to learn ; and it is good news when 
he is told that they behave well at school, and 
are good scholars — I hope I shall always hear 
this of you. 

You see by what I have written in the pre- 
ceding letters, that there are a great many 
fine towns, and beautiful villages, and well cul- 
tivated farms, and handsome houses, and large 
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lived about eighty years ago. There are two 
large college buildings of brick, and about a 
hundred students. Many excellent men hare 
been educated at this college. 

There are three colleges in Massashusetts. 
Harvard University, Willianjs' College, and Am- 
herst College. Any youth who chooses to study, 
may get a very good education at either of them. 

Stockbridge, south of Lenox, is a jJeasant 
and fertile town, situated on the Housatonic 
The county of Berkshire has thirtyfive towns, 
and more than forty thousand inhabitants. 

Where is Berkshire, and what is said of it? 

What is the shire town, and what is said of it ? 

Where is Pittsaeld, and what is said of it ? • 

Where is Williamstown, and what college is there ? 

How many colleges in the State, and where are they ? 

Where is Stockbridge ? 
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I SUPPOSE that by this time yoq are almost 
tired with reading about towns, and court- 
houses, and gaols. No wonder if such little 
folks should be tired with travellino^ all over the 
State ; for you see we have been from one end 
of Massachusetts to the other ; and have stop- 
ped at all the principal towns on the way. I 
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lo not expect you will remember all I have 
told you about the different towns, by reading 
my letters once or twice over. If you wish to 
remember them, you must read them over a 
great many times, and look out all the towns on 
the map, and study very carefully to answer th^ 
questions. I do not suppose that all my letters 
will please you alike ; but then you must con* 
sider, that those letters which are not the most 
pleasant to read, may be the most important to 
be remembered. 

It is very necessary for every child of Mas*- 
sachnsetts to know a good deal about the Com- 
monwealth ; and it is for this reason, that I have 
taken pains to write these letters. It -is much 
easier, and commonly more pleasant, to read 
letters, than to write them ; but as I hope you 
read carefully and study well what I write, I 
take great pleasure in writing. Nothing pleases 
a father more than to find his children ready 
and willing to learn ; and it is good news when 
he is told that they behave well at school, and 
are good scholars — I hope I shall always hear 
this of you. 

You see by what I have written in the pre- 
ceding letters, that there are a great many 
fine towns, and beautiful villages, and well cul- 
tivated farms, and handsome houses, and large 
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factories, scattered ovfer the State. There 
are wharves, ships and ware-houses, canals 
and roads; there are schools, colleges, and 
meetii^-liouses-; and there are a great many 
other things which make Massachusetts a 
very pleasant land. But two hundred years 
ago there were no such things in the State. 
It was nearly all one great forest, and nothing 
lived in it, but bears and other wild beasts, and 
Indians, almost as wild as the beasts. You 
will like very well to hear about Massachu* 
setts as it used to be, before the white peo- 
ple came to it, and about their first settling 
here. I will tell you something of these things 
in my next letter. 



LETTER XLIV. 

I HAVE already told you, that the white peo- 
ple came to Massachusetts about two hundred 
years ago. Before they came hither, the only 
people of the country were Indians. The In- 
dians were a tall, well formed, active people. 
They had long, black, straight hair, black eyes, 
and very white, handsome teeth. Their color 
was brown, a little inclining to red. Their 
dress was made of the skins of Wild beasts; 
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but in warm weather they went almost naked 
They used to paint their bodies, and especially 
their faces, with black and red and white 
paint. They wore a sort of shoes on their feet, 
called moccasons, made of the skin of the deer, 
and ornamented very prettily with shells, feath- 
ers and beads. They lived in low smoky 
huts, called wigwams, which were made in 
a rude manner of small trees and bushes, and 
covered with bark, or with mats. The wig- 
wam had but one room and no chimney. 
The fire was made in the niiddle, and the 
smoke went out through an open place in the 
top. The floor of the wigwam was the 
ground ; but the Indians laid down mats and 
skins to sleep on, especially in cold weather. 
They slept with the feet towards the fire. 
The Indians had no tame animals about their 
dwellings. They had no convenient furniture, 
nor utensils for cooking or eating. They had 
no chairs nor stools nor tables ; they had no 
pots nor kettles, except such as were made of 
stone.^ These kettles would not bear the fire, 
and they boiled their meat by filling the kettles 
full of water, and putting red hot stones into 
them. They roasted their fish or meat on the 
bare coals, and held it in their fingers to eat it. 
They had no salt to eat with their food, and 
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very few vegetables. They raised a few 
squashes and beans, a little com and a few 
other things ; but these made up but a small 
part of their food. They parched their com 
and pounded it into meal for bread, which 
they baked on a flat stone by the fire. 

The Indians had no iron ; all their tools were 
made either of stone, of sea shells, of bone, or 
of* hard wood. They cut down trees as well 
as they could with their poor stone axes. 
They killed birds and beasts with the bow and 
arrow; or caught them in a sort of trap. 
Their arrow heads were made of stone ; their 
bow strings of the sinews of the deer. They 
causrht fish with a hook made of bone, or else 
in a sort of net. They had no ploughs nor 
hoes. They dug the earth with a stick or 
clam shell. The women did the work on the 
ground, and the men did the hunting and &h^ 
ing. The Indians were a very ignorant peo- 
ple. They had no books. They could not 
read nor write a single word. They knew 
nothing about letters. . They knew nothing 
about the true God and Saviour, and all their 
thoughts of the future state, that is, the state 
after death, were very erroneous. 

The Indians lived together in tribes, and 
commonly built their tow|is by the sides of 
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rivers, ponds, orjakcs. An Indian town was 
only a few wigwams, built near each other. 
There were three large tribes of Indians in 
Masfiachusetts, and a great many small ones ; 
but the whole *State, I should think, did not 
contain near as many Indians, as there are 
people now in the city of Bostcm. 

The Indians made very pretty little boats, 
called canoes, of birch bark, to go upon the 
water. They also made beautiful little bas- 
kets of the twigs of trees, to put their corn 
and other things in, and mats to sleep oa ^ 
The Indians were fond of smoking tobacco, 
and ^ made convenient pipes of stone. They 
made bows of ash or walnut, which they used 
in hunting. They made a kind of beads of a 
shell which they found on the sea-shore. 
These beads they strung together, and out of 
the strings, they made belts. These belts 
were often very pretty. The beads were 
called wampum. There were three kinds of 
wampum, black, red, and white. The Indians 
iralued it highly, and used it as money. 

The country was covered all over with 
thick dark woods; except in the places where 
the Indians had their little towns. In the 
woods were a great number of wild beasts 
and birds which the Indians hunted. It was a 

10 
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dismal country to look at ; but the poor In- 
dians liked it, because it was their home, and 
they knew of no better country. 

How loDg since the only people in MaasachusettB were Indlaiw ? 

What is said of the size and appearance of tfie Indians? 

What was their dress made of? 

What sort of houses had they ? 

How did they get a living ? 

What were their tools made of? jm 

What is said of tlieir towns ? 

How many Indians were there in Massachnsetti ? 
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The large animals, which the Indians used 
to hunt, were the moose, the deer, and the 
bear. 

The moose and the deer are very beautiful 
animals. Their flesh is good to eat, and is call- 
ed yenison. They feed upon grass, and herbs 
in the summer, and upon the buds and bark of 
trees in the winter. They are very fond of 
the beautiful white lilly, that grows in ponds, 
called the pond lilly. There used to be great 
herds of them in Massachusetts, feeding in the 
sT^mmer, on the meadows along the rivers. 
The moose is as tall as a horse, and has small 
straight legs, with hoofs like a sheep* He 
can run very fast, and when he runs his hoo& 
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make a loud clattering noise. He has a loDg 
slender neck and a handsome head. The 
male has very large branching horns, and what 
is very remarkable, the horns fall off every 
year and new ones grow out again. The 
female has no horns, and is much smaller than 
the male. The moose is of a dark gray, or 
Uack color. 




The Moose. 

The deer th^t used to be in this State was the 
red deer ; its shape was much like that of the 
moose, but it was much smaller, and more slender. 

The moose and the deer were very useful 
to the Indians. Their flesh was excellent 
food ; their skins were used to make mocca^o'ns, 
belts, and other articles of clothing ; and their 
horns were made into spoons and ladles. 

There wore two kinds of bears in Massa- 
chusetts, the black bear and the brown bear. 
They were as large as a hog. The black 



bear had short legs aai vtat generallj rery 
fat. He did not eat flesh ; but lired on tender 
roots and plants, com, berries, and grapes. The 
brown bear is sometimes called the niBging 
bear. He had lor^ legs, and a leaner bodj' 
than the black bear. He UBcd to catch the 
deer stnd other smaller animals and feed on 
their flesh. The bears of both kinds were 
rery fond of honey. 




The Bear. 

The bear has a coarse shaggy hide, hia fonn 
is rude, and his step heavy and awkward. His 
feet have sharp claws, and he can climb the 
highest tree with great ease. With his fore 
paws he can strike a dreadful blow. He can 
rear himself upright on hJa hind feet, and can 
squeeze a man to death by clasping him witli 
his fore feet. The bear lores to be alone, 
and chooses his den ia some lonely mountain 
or deep forest. Here he passes the greater 
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part of the winter, without stirring out. He 
lies and sleeps, and sucks his paws all winter 
long, and comes out very lean in the spring. 
The flesh of the bear is good, and his skin was 
very useful to the Indians. They caught the 
bear in a trap made of two logs. 

What large animals did the Indians use to hunt ? 

What is said of the moose ? 

What is said of the deer ? 

What use did the Indians make of their skin ? Of their horns ? 

How many kinds of bean were there ? 

What is said of the black bear ? 

What is said of the brown bear ? 

Where does the bear choose his den ? 

How does he pass the winter ? 
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BEsmES the animals which I wrote about in 
my last letter, there were many others that 
lived in the woods, when there were no people 
in Massachusetts but the Indiare. 

The wolf used to be very common. His 
color was a sort of yellowish gray with a dark 
stripe on the back. His shape was like that of 
the dog. He used to catch other animals like 
the ranging bear. When the white people first 
came into Massachusetts, the wolf and ranging 

10* 
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bear were very troublesome. Thej would 
catch lambs, calves, and p^ and somstiineB 
children ; but at last, the woods were chiefij 
cut down, and the bears and wolves were killed, 
or dnven away. 

The most terrible of all the wild beasts of 
Massachusetts, was the catamount. He was 
nearly as large as the bear. He looked like a 
monstrous great dark colored cat . He had 
large, shining eyes, sharp teeth, and great paws 
with loi^ sharp nails. He could not run very 
• fast, but he could leap to a great distance with 
astonishing swiftness. He used to climb trees 
and jump upon the deer as they passed by. 
He would kill them and suck their blood. The 
catamount, the wolf, the ranging bear, axA many 
other beasts are called beasts of prey, becauae 
they feed on other animals. 
Of the smaller wild animals, such as the fox. 




the wild cat, the rackoon, the otter, the mink, 
the muskrat, the rabbit, the squirrel, there 
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were a great many. The flesh of some of 
them IB good, and ethers have Very fine fur. 
Many of them still remain in the State ; but 
they are very scarce in the old towns, and their 
numbers are lessenii^ every year. 

There was one very curious animal which 
used to be abundant in Massachusetts, but 
which I have not yet described,— I mean the 
bearer. The beaver is about as large as a 
small dog, with short legs and a broad flat tail. 
He has two very long and sharp fore-teeth with 
which he gnaws down poplars and willows and 
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other soft trees. The beavers live on ropts^ 
young wood, and the bark of trees. In the sum- 
mer, thej wander about the meadows and thick- 
ets. But in the autumn they collect together, and 
build houses to live in during the winter. Bea- 
vers can swim and dive very well, and can live 
some time under water. 7hey choose a place for 
their winter dwelling on the banks of a stream. 
Here they form a pond by building a dam across 
the stream. The dam is made of wood that drifts 
down the stream, of young willows, birches, 
and poplars, which the beavers gnaw down ; 
and of stones and mud which they bring in their 
mouths or between their paws. They make 
this dam very strong and thick. The dam 
stops the water and so makes a pond. On the 
edge of this pond the beavers build their 
houses, partly in the water and partly out of it. 
The houses arc built of sticks and mud, and 
have regular arched roofs, and sometimes are 
two or three stories high. They are of various 
sizes according to the number of beavers that 
live in tjiem. Five or six beavers Kve in some 
of the houses, ten or twelve in others > and 
some have twenty or thirty. These houses 
stand round the edge of the pond forming a lit- 
tle village. The houses all have two entrances; 
one of them is under the water, so that when 
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the pond Is frozen, the beavers can go under 
the ice ; the other entrance communicates with 
the land. The beavers do not build a new dam 
and new houses every year ; they often repair 
the old ones where they have lived before, and 
live there again. 

About the end of summer, the beavers cut 
down their wood, and collect their bark and 
roots. These they float down the river, and 
keep under the water to live on during the 
winter. When they eat, they sit on their hind 
legs like a squirrel, and hold their food between 
their paws. When disturbed, they jJunge into 
the water, uttering a loud cry and flapping the 
ground and the water with their tails. There 
used to be a great abundance of beavers in 
Massachusetts, and the Indiaiis used to htmt 
them for the sake of their fur, which is very 
soft and glossy. 

I have now given you an account of the most 
important brute animals that used to live in 
Massachusetts before the white people came. 
There were then no oxen,, nor cows, nor hogs, 
nor sheep, nor horses in the State. These are 
all very useful animals ; and we should find it 
very diflicult to live comfortably without them. 
But the poor Indians had none of them ; they 
were brought hither by the white people. 
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Nearly all the different 801*18 of birds that 
used to be in Massachusetts, when the Indians 
lived here, are found here still. 

The principal of them are the wild turkey, 
the wild goose, the wild duck, and the pigeoa 
The flesh of these birds is yery good, and many 
of them are caught every year. The pigeons 
are shot or caught in nets ; but they are not 
half so abundant as they used to be. What 
we call tame or domestic fowls, except the tur- 
key, were brought hither by the white peopte. 

This is a pretty long letter, but I dare say 
you will like it well enough to find th&answera 
to all the questions I am going to ask. 

What is said of the wolf? 

What mischief did the wolves and bean use to do ? 
What has become of them ? 

What was the most terrible wild beast in Massachusetts ? 
What did he look like ? 
What else is said of him ? 
Why are some beasts called beasts of prey ? 
What is said of the smaller wild animals that used to live in Mas- 
sachusetts ? 
What is said of the beaver ? 

What is said of the houses in which they passed the winter ? 
What did the beaver live on ? 
For what did the Indians hunt the beaver ? 
What is said of the birds df Massachusetts ? 
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Before the white people came to live in 
Massachusetts, the Indians used to have wars 
among themselves. Some of the strongest and 
bravest men in each' tribe had the command, 
and were called sachems. They were very 
cruel in their wars. They used to kill the 
women and children, and scalp them ; that is, 
cut off a piece of the top of the head with the 
hair on. When they took any of the men 
^ve, they used to tie them to a stake and burn 
them to death. This was horrid. It is very 
wicked to make war ; but the Indians were not 
so much to blame for it, as the white people 
are, for they were ignorant and knew no better. 

When the white people first came to Mas- 
sachusetts, they lived very poorly, and had to 
work very hard for a long time. They came 
from England on the other side of the great 
Atlantic ocean. England is about three thou- 
sand miles from Massachusetts. They came 
over in ships, and were a great many dqys on 
the water. The first people who settled in 
Massachusetts came in a ship, named the May 
Flower, and landed at Plymouth, which, you 
remember, is the oldest town in the State. 
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There were one hundred and one of them. 
The J landed in November just as the winter 
began, and suffered so much from cold, and 
from want of proper food, that before the next 
spring fortyfive of them died. These people 
soon after thej landed, made a league with the 
neighbouring Indians, and lived in peace with 
them more than fifty years. This settlement 
was called the Plymouth Colony. A colony 
is a number of people who go away from 
home, to settle in a distant country. Their 
first governor was Mr John Carver. 

Eight years after the settlement of Plymouth, 
Captain Endicott came over from England with 
one hundred people and made a settlement at 
Salem. Two years after, seventeen ships sail- 
ed from England, containing fifteen hundred 
persons. They landed at Salem ; but many of 
them soon removed to Boston. Plymouth, Sa- 
lem, and Boston may be considered as the three 
oldest towns in Massachusetts; Charlestown was 
indeed settled a year after Salem,, and almost 
a year before Boston; but most of the settlers 
moved into Boston. Dorchester was settled 
about the same time with Charlestown ; but 
the inhabitants afterwards, moved into the 
State of Connecticut. 
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Plymouth was called Accomack by the In- 
dians. Salem was called Naumkea^r. Boston 
was called Shawmut. The people of Salem 
and the people of Boston had the same govern- 
or, and were called the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay. Their first governor was John Win- 
throp. So you see there were two colonies in 
Massachusetts, when the State was first settled, 
the colony of Plymouth, and the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. Each colony had its own 
governor. About seventy years after the State 
was first settled, the two colonies were united 
into one, and then there was only one governor 
for both. Plymouth colony was the same that 
Plymouth county is now. Soon after the towns 
of Plymouth, Salem, and Boston were settled, 
more people came over from England, and set- 
tled in the neighbouring towns. They cut down 
the trees and planted corn; they built houses 
and mills. The houses which the white peo- 
ple built, when they first settled at any place, 
were made of logs, and were very small and 
poor. But when they had got their saw-mills 
to go, they built better houses. At first their 
houses had no chimnies ; and then they made 
stone chimnies ; but after a number of years 
they made bricks of clay, and built t^himnies 
of brick as we have them now* Thiey cleared 
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the trees and bushes from the land, and raised 
grain and grass. They had cattle, sheep, horses, 
and hogs, brought oyer from England. Thejr 
made roads, bridges, and fences; they bui!t 
meeting-houses, and had ministers ; they built 
school-houses and had teachers; and did a 
great deal besides, to make Massachusetts a 
pleasant land to lire in. 

What is said of the Indian wars ? 

In what part of MassaclflDsetts did the white people first settle ? 

What is said of tiie Plyinoath odony ? 

Who was tibe first governor ? 

Where was the second settlement in j^^Eaasachusetts made ? 

What town was settled next to Salem ^ * - 

Who was the first governor ? 

How many colonies were there in MasMtchusetts when it was 

first settled, and what were they called ? 
When were they united into one ? 
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For many years after the white people came, 
they lired in peace with the Indians. The In- 
dians were kind to the white people, and the 
white peofde were kind to them. The Indians 
sold the skins of the deer, and bear, and bearer 
to the white people, and bought blankets. 
These Uankets they tied over their shoulders 
and wore them as a dress. They abo/bought 
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iroD hatchets of the white people, wtiich were 
much better than their own hatchets. They 
also bought kniyes and kettles. 

The Indians were very fond of little looking- 
glasses and glass beads, and other such trifles • 
and would give away furs worth a great d^l in 
exchange for them. At first the Indians were 
very much afraid of the guns which the white 
people had. They did not know what to make 
of them. But after a whil^ they bought guns 
and learned to fire them as well as the white 
men. * '-^ 

After some time, when the white people 
had increased, f^nd one town was settled after 
another, the Indians began to think that the 
white people would get away all their land. 
Then they were very sorry that they ever let 
the white people come hither to live f and they 
made wars with the white people. They used 
to lie and shoot the white people, as they went 
out into the fields to work, or as they wege trav« 
elling, or going to. meeting. They used ?d come 
in the night, and set the houses on fire, and kill 
the cattle, and the men, and thtf Women and 
children. They would likewise take them 
prisoners, and carry them away into the wilder- 
ness. The Indians would sometimes kill or take 
captive nearly all the people in a town, bum 
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down all the houses, cut down all the fruit trees, 
and destroy everything they could. But the 
white people understood how to make war bet- 
ter than the Indians ; ^ and though the Indians 
did a great deal of mischief, they were common^ 
ly beaten at last. After a while the white peo- 
ple became so strong, that they killed and drove 
away almost all the poor Indians; and now there 
ate not more than a thousand Indians in the State. 
These are scattered about in different places ; 
but most of them live in Barnstable county, and 
Dukes county. They are a poor, weak, miser- 
able people, and not at all like the fierce Indians 
that used to be in Massachusetts. 

How did the white people live with the Indians for many years ?. 
What was the cause of the wars with the Indians ? 
What finally became of the Indians ? 
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It seems to be a great pity that the Indians 
and the white people could not have lived 
peaceably together till now. If the Indians 
were still here, it seems as if we might do a 
great deal to teach and to comfort them ; but 
they are all gone, except the few which I 
mentioned in my last letter. When I say that 
the Indians are gone, I mean gone from Mas- 
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saohusetts. In some other States, there are 
many Indians still living ; and good white peo- 
ple are trying to teach them how to plough 
and hoe, and raise grain ; how to huild good 
warm houses ; how to spin^ and weave and 
make good clothes; how to read and write 
and cipher ; but above all things, they are try- 
ing to teach them to behave well, to read the 
Bible, and Uve as God requires. You ought 
to be very glad that good people are trying to 
teach the poor Indians so many things ; and 
be willing to give something, if youvhave it to 
spare, to support and assist them in doing all 
the good they can, to the poor Indians. I am 
very happy to say, that in many places, the 
Indians are beginning to improve. Some Indian 
children are learning to read, and write, and 
cipher, like the children of Massachusetts. 
And some young and elderly people among 
the Indians are pious Christians. 

You ought to be- thankful to God^ that, those 
terrible times are past, when parellits were in 
continual fear for their own lives and the lives 
of their children ; when the men were afraid to 
go to work in their fields without carrying their • 
guns ; and when families dreaded to see the sun 
go down, lest the Indians should come in the 
night, and mmrder and scalp them, or carry 
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them away into captirity. In those terrible 
times children fared very diflferently from 
what they now do. They were not clothed, 
nor fed so well as they now are ; they had but 
few schools to go to ; and there was not an 
academy in all the State. It is very different 
now- The Massachusetts children now have 
all the advantages they can reasonably ask ; and 
I hope they will not fail to improve them. 

I have now written a large number of let- 
ters to you, which I trust you have read with 
pleasure and profit ; and which I wish you to 
read again and again, till you remember the 
principal matters they contain. If you thus 
read and remember, you will have a very good 
knowledge of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; and you -will be very likely to be pleased 
with reading accounts of other States and coun- 
tries. Children that love books, commonly ac- 
quire a good education ; and if their behaviour 
is good, they are sure to make their parents and 
friends very happy. I shall finish this course 
of lettem by writing one letter more. It 
will contak) the advice of a father; and I 
hope you will be disposed to read it with great 
attention. 
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DEAR CHILD, 

From the letters I have written con- 
cerning the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
you have learned, that the people of this State 
are highly favored. God has given us a good 
land, and we ought be very thankful for it. 
With diligence and economy every body who 
is able to work, can get a comfortable living. 
Parents can provide food and clothing and 
houses for themselves and their children ; and 
no person in the State has need to suffer for 
want of the necessaries of life. 

But the principal things that make Massa- 
chusetts a good land to live in, are these ; — We 
have the Bible, which teaches the will oi God, 
and the way of salvation by Jesus Christ ; we 
have the Sabbath, or Lord's Day, which af- 
fords the people an opportunity for meeting 
together to worship God, and to hear the Gos- 
pel preached; we have schools of various 
kinds, at which our sons and daughters may 
acquire so much good learning as to be fitted 
for useful employment; we have Sabbath 
Schools for the instruction of children and 
young persons in the Bible, and in all their 
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duty to God and mankind ; ^ve hare a free 
and good goyemment, which the people hare 
established by their own authority and will; 
and we have good laws for the preserration 
of order, uprightness, and peace. All these 
good things we hare ; and my desire is, that 
you would love the Commonwealth, and do all 
you can to make it prosper. 

But perhaps you may ask, What can children 
do, to promote the welfare of the State ? I 
will tell you. Children can remember their 
Creator, and learn his will; they can avoid 
using profane and wicked language ; they can 
remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy; 
they can honor their father and their mother; 
they can be kind and tender-hearted, modest 
and virtuous ; they can be honest and true in all 
their dealings* with others, arid in all they say 
of them ; they can avoid the sin of wishing to 
have what does not belong to them ; and can 
be happy when they see others in possession of 
good things, which they themselves have not. 
Children can liearn to say, apd by the help of 
God, they can learn to keep, the commandments. 
They can behave well at school, and make good 
improvement in learning ; they can behave well 
at home and be pleasant, useful, lind faithful 
to their parents and friends. Children can 
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be sorry for their sins. Whenerer they have 
done wrong, they can consider the evil of it, and 
they can pray to God to forgive their sins, and 
help them to be good children. And He will 
help them, if they pray in sincerity. He will 
give the Holy Spirit to all, who feel aright their 
need of His help. The Bible teaches us to pray, 
because God hears and answers prayer; and 
in all ages of the world, those who have sin- 
cerely desired alid endeavoured to do His will, 
have been assisted in doing it. 

Now if the children of Massachusetts were 
all good, and behaved toward Gt)d, toward their 
parents, toward one another, and toward all 
persons, as children ought to behave, then we 
should have the happiest Commonwealth on 
the face of the earth. Such children, when 
grown up, would be good men ulSA women. 
They would be friends to religion, friends to 
good ministers, friends to schools and good 
learning, friends to their country, and friends to 
all mankind. 

I suppose you are satisfied, that a Common- 
wealth made up of good people, must be happy 
and prosperous ; but then you are old enough 
to know, that there are many wicked people in 
Massachusetts, and that there are many chil- 
dren who are naughty, and who ajre very likely 
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to be wicked persons, when they are grown up. 
This is true ; but it is no good reason why you 
should be naughty and wicked. It is rather a 
reason why you should be as good a child as 
you possibly can ; and I do earnestly hope that 
you will love what is good, and do what is right. 
Some children are naughty from want of in- 
struction; but you must remember that you 
hare had instruction, and if you behave ill, it 
will not be for want of knowing your duty. Ill 
conduct in you will be the more sinful on account 
of the good instruction you have had. Jesus 
Christ has said, ^ That servant which knew his 
lord's will, and prepared not himself, neither did 
according to his will, shall be beaten with many 
stripes ; for unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be much required.' You cannot 
be happy in this world, nor in the world to 
come, if you are wicked ; and I entreat ypu to 
remember, that without holiness no man can 
see the Lord. 

Finally, my child, it is my prayer, in submis- 
sion to God's will, that your life and health may 
be preserved ; that you may live to a good old 
age, and be prospered in the world ; but my 
prayer especially is, that you may be so pious, 
worthy, and useful a person, that all acquainted 
with you, m^ have reason to love and esteem 
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you ; and, when at length you shall die, that 
they may be comforte<d by the words, * blessed 
are the dead, who die in the Lord ; they rest 
from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.' 

AN AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 

QUESTIONS IN REVIEW. 

How long and how wide is Masflachinette ? 

Is the length of MasMchusetts nordi and sovfStk, or east and west ? 

Which way is the width of Massachusetts ? 

In what part of Massachusetts is its greatest width ? 

On what side is its greatest lengtti ? 

How much is its greatest length ? 

How much is its greatest width ? 

How is Massachusetts bounded ? 

Into how many counties is it divided ? 

Tell how each county is bounded, beginning with the most easterly. 

How is Barnstable county bounded ? 

How is Nantucket ? Dukes ? Plymouth ? Bristol ? Norfolk ? Suf- 
folk ? Essex ' Middlesex ? Worcester ? Hampden ? Hampshire i 
Franklin ? Berkshire ? 

In order to tell these boundries look at the map. 

What are the two largest rivers in Massachusetts ? 

Which is the largest of the two ? 

In what part of the State is the Merrimack ? In what part is the 
Connecticut ? Which way does the Merrimack run in Massa- 
chusetts i Which way does the Connecticut run ? Which way 
does Concord river run ? Nashua ? Charles ? Taunton river ? 
Blackstone ? Chickapee t Miller*s river ? Deerfield river ? West- 
field river ? Housatonic ? Hoosick ? 

To tell which way the rivers run, look at !&• map. 

Which is the highest mountain in the State ? Where isiti How 
high is it ? Where is Saddle mountain ? Where is Mount Tom ? 
Mount Holyoke ? Mount Toby ? Which of them are east of 
Connecticut river ? What is said of their heights ? 

Which way is Wachuset from Boston i 
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Which wty are Mount Tom, Mount Holyoke, and Mount Toby 

from Boston ? 
Which way is Saddle mountain fron Mount Holyoke ? 
Which way is each of these mountains from the place you are in ? 
What county is Boston in ? 
Which way is Boston from the town you are isr^ 
Which way is Nantucket from Boston ? 
Which way is Gloucester from Boston ? 

Which way is Taunton ? Hayerhill I Dedham ? Salem ? Concord ? 
Which way is Dedham from Worcestet ? • 
Which way are Plymouth and Barnstable from Dedham ? 
:«f Which way is Proyincetown from Boston ? From Barnstable ? 

l|||bl^ way is Martha's A^nejrard from Nantucket ? Which way is 
: 'itiirom Boston? 
Which way is it from Boston to Wwcester ? From Worcester to 

Greenfield ? From Greenfield to Springfield ? From Springfield 

to Lenox ? From Lenox to Williamstown ? 
Which way is it from the town you are in, to each of these towns ? 



THE ENDu 
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